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A Worried World 


Feels the Heat 


Jj^e Middle East is a potiucal ecosystem: 


to push a button in Btighdad is to get a 
reaction in Riyadh. The Iraqi invasion. 
Arab pride, oil prices, the Palestinian pi ob- 
lem and the fate of the hostages are all 
related. A rundown of u ho needs what: 



JofX^an s 




Iraq 

Money and ambition lay behind the Iraqi 
invasion. The long Persian Gulf war bled 
Iraq’s economy; Kuw'ait resisted an oil- 
price hike to refill Iraq’s treasur)^ then 
refused a demand for compensation. Tlie 
ambition: Saddam Hussein seeks recogni- 
tion as the pre-eminent Pan-Arab leader. 

SautS Arabia 

The prchWestem but congenital!}' cau- 
b'ous Saudis control a major pipeline for 
Iraqi oiL Saudi Arabia is a dominant force 
in OPEC, but is no militar}’^ match for Iraq. 

The Gulf States 


. ir .n blamed the U.A-E. 
felt the deflating oil pnces. 

alongwith Kuwan loi 

Israel 


Tiu' no * untry 

estinian problem, u Iona- 


hud «s inudi to lose (rom Saddam's long- 

'‘“'■”1 by Arab disunity. 


\rab ambition.s. Israel at- 


wav 


Jordan 

Jordan .still smarts from its loss of Jerusa- 


The small oil countries of the gulf — Bah- 
rain, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates- 


lem in the 1967 war. As a gateway to Israel 
it is vulnerable to Iraqi pressure. 

Turkey 

Turkey controls another major oil pipe- 
line from Iraq, but has little to gain from 
satisfying U.S. hopes it w^ill turn off the tap 


Sunday, as long as no one crossed them. But 
Saddam gave no sign of loosening his grip 
on Kuwait. Meanw'hile his forces moved 
ominously close to the emirate’s border 
with Saudi Arabia, an even more impor- 
tant player in the international oil game 
and another "moderate” Arab country 
that was pathetically vulnerable to the 
Iraqi legions. 

MfefWng the phones: CJeorge Bush 

ed to Saddam’s "naked aggression” by im- 
posing an embargo on most U.S. trade with 
Iraq and by freezing $30 billion worth of 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti assets in the United 
States. Bush worked the phones, tiying to 
rally timid Arab leaders against Saddam 
and pleading for help from other democra- 
cies. On the face of it, he got impressive 
support. The European Community im- 
posed an embargo on oil from Iraq and 
Kuwait Even the cautious Japanese froze 
wme of the assets Saddam seized. The 
Nations Security Council demand- 
^ immediate, unconditional Iraqi with- 

™«"datory i 

S Soviet : 

ioinXhf ^ ® the Soviete i 

declaration^S“fo“ 


tal” U.S. interests, he said he was ready to 
assist Saudi Arabia "in any way we possi- 
bly can”— as long as the Saudis ask for 
help. But no one expected Bush to get into a 
land war with an Iraqi Arnyv that uses 
poison gas and ballistic missiles and can 
put more tanks in the field than Britain 





is options remained OD^^^ 

i^xnea open. To protect 
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Kuwait. Not nine days before, Saddam 
assured him invasion was not an option At 
risk was a cherished Egyptian role? Jiis re 
gional mediator Also in peril; Egypt's own 
claim to be the center of Pan-Arabism. 
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Anything that affects the cost of energy 
affects the world. Among the non-Mideast 
interests at play: the United Stales has 
long tried to keep a balance of power in the 
region by ensuring that no one gulf coun- 
try becomes dominant; Iraq is a challtiuge 
to that policy, as well as a force for driving 
up oil prices. Perhaps the biggest r isk for 
Washington; by doing nothing, it loses 
credibility throughout the region Japan 
imports 70 percent of its oil from the 
Middle East; from Tokyo’s viewpoint, price 
stability under an Iraqi regime is proba- 
bly preferable to a regional war leading Vo 
raids on the oilfields themselves. 

The stakes are high for the newly freed 
nations of Eastern Europe: their feeble 
economies, long addicted to subsidized 
Soviet oil, might not survive a market 
of skyrocketing prices. Also vulnerable: 

I the developing countries of Asia and 
I Latin America. South Korea and 
i Thailand count on energy-hungry 
heavy industry; so, too, do Brazil 

and Chile. 


rPQoIution. Nor were economic sanctions 

1ft is thirsty for oil and fearful of black- 
mailers like Saddam. ^ 

Some White House officials were con- 
cerned that the pro-Western Arabs w^ould 
try to talk their way out of the jam. i he 
Saudis have enough cash to solve this situa- 
tion,” a senior Bush aide argued cynically. 
"Somebody will write a check, and it 11 be 
over.” The White House counting on 
Saddam’s good sense to avoid a wider war 
over Saudi Arabia. *'He’s nuts, but he’s not 
that nuts,” theorized one official. 

But Saddam was reckless enough to at- 
tack Iran in 1980, setting off an eight-year 
war that nearly destroyed him. Now he 
presents the United States with its first big 
military crisis of the post-cold-war era. De- 
spite the huge arms buildup of the Reagan- 
Bush years, the U.S. military is not ready 
for the challenge. A pell-mell arms race in 
the region — including missiles, chemical 
weapons and covert nuclear programs — 
has contributed to rising tensions. And 
Washington’s capability to intervene effec- 
tively has not kept pace with the growth in 
size and sophistication of local forces that 
American troops might have to confront. 

Saddam had the simplest of motives for 
attacking Kuwait, "He needs the Kuwaiti 
wealth,” said a senior official of the Pales- 
tine Literation Organization (PLO), which 
now cooperates closely with Iraq. The long 


struggle with Iran left Iraq bankrupt. Sad- 
dam borrowed $60 billion or more to pay for 
the war, and although Iraq has large re- 
serves of oil, he couldn’t sell it for enough 
money to cover the debt. With food in short 
supply, black marketeers made obscene 
profits, for which some people blamed Sad- 
dam himself. The dictator worried about 
being overthrown. 

Tm going to take it’: At a recent Arab con- 
ference, Saddam demanded help from the 
rich gulf states, "1 need $30 billion,” he was 
quoted as saying, "and if they don’t give it 
to me, I’m going to take it from them. 
Kuwait had helped Iraq before, lending 
Saddam as much as $15 billion, interest- 
free, to use against Iran. But the war ended 
two years ago; what had the Kuwaitis done 
for him lately? Saddam wanted Kuwait to 
write off the wartime loans. He also com- 
plained, with some justification, that Ku- 
wait had helped to drive down the world 
price of oil by pumping more crude than it 
was allotted under production quotas set 
by the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC). 

The Iraqi dictator claimed that excess 
pumping had cost Iraq $14 billion in lost oil 
revenues. With his Army massing along 
Kuwait’s border last month, OPEC agreed 
to raise its benchmark price for a 
crude from $18 to $21. Saddam wanted $25. 
He believed that his people had sacrificed 
themselves for the Arab cause by fighting 






Uj; ■ 




i i 


I a 


r , 


Iran and were now being victimized by 
their wealthy neighbors, ^ 

Saddam had other designs on Kuwait. 

Iraq has long staked a dubious historical 
claim to all the territory of the emirate. 

More to the point these days, Kuwait 
blocks Iraq’s access to the shipping lanes 
of the Persian Gulf. For years, Kuwait has 
refused to lease to Baghdad two islands 
that control the approaches to Umm Qasr, 
Iraq’s sole functioning port on the gulf. 
Saddam’s only other outlet is the Shatt al- 
Arab waterway, for which he attacked 
Iran, and that artery is still blocked by the 
wreckage of war. 

When Saddam began to deploy troops 
along the border, they did not appear to be 
equipped for an invasion. But starting 
around July 25, the Iraqis moved up heavi- 
er divisions, and by last Monday the CIA 
was warning the White House that an inva- 
sion seemed imminent. Saddam tried to 
mask his intentions. Iraq told the United 
States and various Arab leaders, including 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, that it 
did not plan military action against Ku- 
wait. Even after the invasion began, Iraq s 
ambassador to Washington, Mohammad 
al-Mashat, assured reporters that the 
events currently occurring in Kuwait are 
an internal affair with which Iraq has no 

relation.” ^ 

Saddam’s attack brooked no 
tion. The Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram 
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Fire fight: Iraqis take cover behind an armored vehicle in skirnin^h a ifh dt ft fuh > 

cJaimed, in an unsourced report, that 120 
Iraqi officers had been executed for ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the invasion. The 
Emir of Kuwait, Sheik Jabir al-Ahmad al- ' 

Sabah, escaped Saddam's net, but his fam- , 
ily 's rule appeared to be over for good after ' 
nearly 250 years. An Iraqi spokesman said j 
there could be ''no return to the extinct I 
regime after the sun of dignity and honor i 
has shone,” Although Iraq claimed it had i 
invaded in response to an appeal for help j 
from "young revolutionaries” who had ! 
overthrown the emir, no new government j 
immediately stepped forward. According j 
to Kuwaitis outside the country, Ahmad 
Saadoun, a member of Kuwait's Parlia 
ment, was thrown into ' " ’ 

to join the new regime. 

A military government; Eventually Baghdad 
announced that a new Kuwaiti Army was 
being set up and that it would enlist Arabs 
of any nationality "who wish stability for 
Kuwait in its new age.” According to an 
Iraqi news agency, about 140,000 Iraqis 
already had volunteered— more than the 

iJJIPIJi Bi&J r* J I 4 -Ar T ^ 


r -agnuau saia tne "revolutionaries” 
had finally set up a new government led 
by nine Kuwaiti military officers. It iden- 

embassy charged. son-in-law, the 

ere nof pS 


that Iraq Iku boi H any ilc 
signs” on Saudi Arabia illo also an 
nounced that 11 of 14 U S. cUiccns \\lu> 
had been reported missing ai'tei the in\a 
sion of Kuwait had been located and taken 
to Baghdad and were free to go ) Saddam'^ 
enemies did not believe him 'Knowing 
Saddam, if in 30 clays nothing happtmh 
except verbal threats, he will tiike o\er 
the eastern part of Saudi Arabia [wlu>rt‘ 
the oilfields are located] and ofcouiNv* Abu 
Dhabi and all the rest,” said Saad Jal>r. an 
exiled Iraqi politician in London. "And d 

anyone moves against him, ht‘ will threat- 
en to blow it up.” 
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Jerusalem? 

J erusalem echoed with 
choruses of ”I told you 
go» last week. Was the West 

taken by surprise when Iraqi 

tanks rolled into Kuwait.^ Is- 
rael claimed not to be: offi- 
cials warned for months of 
Saddam Hussein’s growing 
belligerence. Members of the 
right-wing Likud government 
seemed almost relieved. The 
invasion distracted Western 
attention from the Palestin- 
ian problem; it also reinforced 
Likud’s argument that Mid- 
east peace depends not on a 
Palestinian settlement but on 
curbing Arab aggression . And 
while Israel has no particular 
stake in Kuwait, it must won- 
der about the scope of Iraqi 
ambition. Where does Israel 
draw the line? 

T?ie proliferation of high- 
tech weaponry — ballistic mis- 
siles with chemical or nucle- 
ar warheads — has created a 
hair-trigger balance of ter- 
ror between Israel and Iraq. 

According to the CIA, Iraq is 
still at least five years away 
from nuclear capability. Isra- 
el, which already has it, has a 
pt>werful incentive to see that 
Saddam never catches up. 

The Israelis launched a pre- 
emptive strike against Iraq 
once bef ore — in 1981, when Is- 
raeli warplanes knocked out a 
nudes r reactor at Osirak. But 
that was a lightly defended 
target. This time, Iraqi offen- 
®'i ve missiles are spread out in 
two dozen clusters around 
Baghdad and protected by 
'^urface-to-a ir missiles, mostly 
‘'^vtei-made SAM-13s and 
AI-Mh, \ u.S. Army War 
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College stud>' oci v I loi cl i is > t\u 
concluded that the IsraeUs 
could eliminate the Iraqi fust-’ 
strike missiles— but only if Is 
rael was willing to take heavy 
losses. Furthermore, a pre- 
emptive strike w ould uetxi to 
be a complete knockout. In the 
1967 war, Israel elimmattxi 8U 
percent of Blgypt’s aircraft m 
a surprise attack In I97e, 
the Israeli military claims to 
have taken out 90 perct'nt 
of Syria’s SAM batteries in 
the first day. But Iraq’s tar 
gets are better defendtxi— -a nd 
even a 90 percent success rate 
would leave untouched a few 
"city-buster” missiles vvith 
chemical warheads, enough 
to rain death on Tel Aviw 
Saddam Hussein could 
force Israel’s hand by sending 
Iraqi forces into Jordan. Such 
a move, turning Iraq into a 
"frontline state,” would be 
foolish; he would Ix' rt'peat- 
ing the mistake of Egypt’s Ca- 
rnal Abdel Nasser, who was 
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sponse Rscaiation is easy to 
ue. the Israeli Air Force 
bcuth Iraqi convoys 
t ruissties and tanks: 
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The Military Matchup 

S addam Hussein’s eight -year war aguitist Inin gtive b..rn 
the Mideast’s largest and most batt le-harviened Artnv. b 
Israel retains a technological edg\v -.tvnd vX uudear o:i^\ihiTu> 
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Active armed forces 
Reserves 

Iraq 

1.000.000 

850.000 

141000 

504,000 

Main battle tanks 

5.500 

3T94 

ei=* ' ■ “ 

Combat aircraft 

513 

676 

Surface-to-surface missiles 

Mor« tNin 

^lofid than 

(intermediate range) 

66 

12 


israeu govem- 
tneut would t>e under pre^ure 
to ulav its trump card, a nu- 
clear weapon, perhaps in 
a demor-stration detonation 
over unin'nabited desert. That 
might tempt Saddam to use 
hds own missues ratner than 
lose them, spreading poison 
gas across Israer Israel might 
then be fcrcec to use nuclear 
wea.pcns againsi an enemy lor 

he United 

the bomb on 
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him. But beyond that there is the circle of 
the Arab world, where he aspires to hege- 
mony, to being the single most important 
leader . . . He sees himself as Nasser's heir 
in the Arab world.” 

I Clues to that ambition are eveiy-where 
But they are clearest in the ancient city 
Babylon, where Nebuchadnezzar ruled six 
, centuries before the birth of C hrist. T Ine r e 
t Saddam has ordered a multiTnlilion-dohar 
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:am nas proved crude 
rms kept dissent 
tarn j.rao. And Saddam’s 
troves have been calcu- 
measnesis and boundless 


ambition have not orevented him from re- 

^L. 

maining dexible. He tried threatening the 
Shah of Iran and the gulf princes on oil 
nrioes in the 1970s. Wlien that didn't work, 
he turned to oajolerv, though it is hardlv 

his stvle; Saddam's first name 

-4 • 

means "One WTio Confronts.” 
\Mien postrevolutionary turmoil 
in Iran seemed to have sapped its 
defenses. Saddam seized the op- 
portunity to grab a long-disput^ 
bonier strip, provoking the eight- 
year war that cost Iraq nearly 1 
million dead and wounded. 

His belligerenee tow’ard Israel 
has been unfiagging — ^aiid has w’on him 
support among many Arabs. And even the 
lost subtle signs of approval feed Saddam’s 
lumate ambition to become a Pan-Arab 
leader, "Saddam Hussein thinks in terms of 
circles." said Amitzia Baram. a Haifa Uni- 
versity expert on Iraq. "His nic^t immedi- 
ate circle is the gulf, which remains No 1 for 
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restoration project and hopes to 
someday re-create the dt 
hanging gardens, once one 
the world’s seven wonders . An- 
cient inscriptions hailing N ebu- 
chadnezzar as ‘ 'King of Babylon 
from far sea to far sea” fan area 
that covers the modem states of 
Iraq, Kuwait, Syria, Jordan 
and Israel) lie beside new 
ones boasting: "Rebuilt in the 
era of Saddam Hussein.” The 
overall effect, however, falls 
short of Saddam’s grand vision. 
"Disneyland without Mickey 
Mouse,” snorted a Western ar- 
cheologist. Real grandeur may 
have to await the construction 
of the president’s new, several- 
billion-dollar Qadisiyah Pal- 
ace, which will come complete 
with a re-creation of the conflu- 
ence of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes rivers. 

Living in tear. Apologists say 
Saddam’s true achievement 
has been to keep Iraq in one 
piece in spite of a faltering 
economy and a foreign debt of 
S60 billion to $80 billion. They 
argue that he has avoided the 
pitfalls of corruption, kept fun- 
damentalist tides in check, 
raised the literacy rate, built 
schools and universities and 
spent the country’s oil revenues on agri- 
culture, health services and electrifi- 
cation. But for all those accomplish- 
ments and all his power, Saddam lives 
each dav in fear. 

Detractors are kept in check by an elab- 
orate network of security agents. Backed 
by a draconic set of laws, they have in- 
spired a national paranoia so deep that 
more than 1 million Iraqis have fled the 
police state. Jails are full of the regime’s 
enemies and international agencies claim 
that torture, even against infants, is 
ommonplace. So completely did Saddam 
identify with Romanian leader Nicolae 

w' 

Ceausescu, in fact, that when he fell, Sad- 
dam ordered his security agents to study 
the events to learn how to avoid a similar 
fate. That fear is one no statues, palaces or 

paintings can erase. 

C. S. M.xKEGOLDU^ifA Ray Wilkiksok in Dubai, 

Christopher Dickey inPam, 
Theodore Si in Jerumlem and 

Tony Clifton in Sew York 
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Monay can't buy safsty; Kuwaitis rally in London with posters 
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itettini; married With >;t)vi'rii 
ment help. somt' !t),()() 0 >iOt Anu‘r- 
iean eollesie t'dueations 
IV the standardvS ol reprtvssive Arab 
neiiihbors like It aq. tlieal Sabahs’ rule was 
eni(i;hrened; they permitted a IVet‘ press 
and a lunsy National .Assemtdy, altliou^di 
the \-ote wuss rt'st rioted to aliout HO.OOO 
propertitni males The only tiling;' tlu‘ al- 
Nibahs oouidn t toh'rate was puhlie devi- 
ation from strict Muslim {irofirietyjalcohol 
"as. lije^al. and at the ice-skating rink an 
older morals minder" cruised about rap- 
ping the ankles of any young miin who 
might skate too elose to a woman Of i 
the (ull fruits of the a!-Sabahs' ' 

buudioenoe were granted onlv to native 

Kuuaitis- -just -to percent of the country’s 
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2.1 million inhabitants. The other Rn 

cent are foreign workers. Piiinin 
care for Kuwaiti children. Iranf 
i^destiniatis (the largest foreign ^ 
more than 4 (X), 00 (J) staff its bankf^« 
and hospitals. Some 10,000 Am 
Britons have kept the oilfields 
Demanding democracy; In recem 
though, there has been trouble in 

l.akstoIranbo,abedtheU,S''?*^^ 

embassies in Kuwait city. In IQfifi 

temporarily restricted 
and shut down the Parliament Tha 
to dampen criticism of its dangeromw* 

silence critic of the al 4 baL Earfy^ 
tion. In May govern^i. democratha- 
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And Now: 

of the Future 

In a PO^'-““-'var ^wer 


the main danger 


::h nevss Iraai 


to 


W rrccps -"=0 aiv^.oec 

— - = r: _e c: Sauc- Ara- 
bia. the soe-a.ro :r.at 'weighed 
heavily on the mnos of Western 
rihnari- rlanners last weekend 
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how :c detend San± .Arabia, with 
Its 19 peroen: share of the world's 
proven oil reserves, front invasion 
bv Sad dart Knssein- News aooounts of fran- 



tic preparations by C-S oommanders were 
nneriv beside the r>omt, for knowledgeable 






rna: no oomoina- 


- T T 


-.on o: raotcnv deoiovable U.S. land or naval 
forces couia defend the desert kingdom 
from Iraq s huge Army. The Saudi scenario, 
m snort, raised not only the possibility of 
war :n a very far place, it was depressing 
proof that the L’nired States, after 40 \ears 
of planning for the Big One in Central Eu- 
rope, IS largely unprepared for condicr in 
other parts of the world. 

It may weJ be that the relaxation of 
superpower tensions has made such re- 
gional conficts more likely. like other 
rhird World strongmen, Saddam Hussein 
sn see that the Sonet Union s zeal for 


/'ll Ant states in line 

kt?einiig Uiem . 

ha-U dwindled to the 

L hae a free hand to ^ 

lonsstandiiifi; grudge wnth OPbO 
and' the oil-rich sheikdoiM of the 

Persian Gulf An aggressive gam- 
bier made confident by victory in 
the war against Iran, Saddam 
now has other uses for one of the 
best-trained and best-equipped armies in 
the region. For worried U ,S. strategists, the 
underK'ing message is that this ma}' be the 

model for wai‘s to come. 

Leave aside for the moment unresolved 
question? of U.S, strategic interests in the 
post-col d-w ar era — the debate over where 
and why. in a less structured and perenni- 
ally coniiictual world, America and its al- 
lies must be prepared to fight. The mili- 
larv's job is to prepare for the full range of 
eventualities — a Kmvait, a Panama, or 
even a \'ietnam. But even on that simpler 
level, the debate has a staggering complex- 
ity, The end of the cold war left Congress 
determined to chop billions from the de- 
fense budget, as recent debates on Capitol 
Hill demonstrate all too well. The Penta- 


tWBri for tfee Nfddii East and an uncertain 
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New questions about U.S. global readinsss: 


gon, meanwhile, is groping for a workal 
plan to downsize its budget without gutti 
its real-world capabilities. "It is a very di 
cult proposition to look 20 years ahead a 
say, T know with absolute certainty wl 
the world’s going to look like’,” Secretarj 
Defense Dick Cheney told Newsweek 
cently. 'T can’t find anybody who knew 
months ago what was going to happen 
the past 18 months.” 

The Iraqi invasion shows that Chen 
along with George Bush and all other wo 
leaders, won’t get even one month to pi 
the defense of the status quo. And the i 
doubted effectiveness of the Iraqi An 
underscores another deeply disturb! 

mu-* *'" nation by nati 

Third World governments like Saddi 
Hussein’s have begun to achieve levels 
military power that can realistically C' 

front any conventional force the West c 

niuster. This creeping escalation of ni 
t^ry capability is due in part to wide^jf 
arms sales by the United States, the Sov 
Union and other developed countries. I 


viic nixocet missile, which one 
arrective and relatively cheap 
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f Divmoiu training for jungle warfare, conducts full-dress field maneuvers in Honduras during 1987 


^■'5'. -r* the case cf the Exocet i ofFen- 

rVct'U er tc ar.>- ncuon that chooses to buy 
: 7 >j£* Exocet* in the han<^ of Iraqi 

. *C' Twse a cistiBCt threat to U,S, forces is 

‘rcri dispute: as the ciew of the USS 
h-rr-v can arrest tc . Finally, it is an effect of 
c' the scidier's oldest enemies: time 
aistance. The Umt-ed Sitates i& too far 
. . a> to respond quickly to the regional 
c:~ nets of the post-coid-war era. 

>e consequence of the shifting rules of 
V order is that the L nited btates must 
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compare itself militarily with 


>. -cWorlo powers like Iraq. That compar- 

:scn IS sobermt? Saddam Hussein has an 




nv of ber^ een 650,000 and 1 million 
Irniy numbers only 700,000— led 
t ‘ battle-hardened victors of the long 
aca.ns: Iran. He has more than 500 
contoa: a.rcraft. about 5,500 Soviet- and 
f r.:nese-r main battle tanks, more than 

i OX' ncnt.ns: vehicles and armored per- 
ivc.ne. carriers, more than 500 self-pro- 
peaec a^.Xerv weapons and a large array 
rocket aaanchers and towed field guns. In 
^ ~ :;r, if the nightmare scenario 

;e. Saudi ArabiaX the desert ter- 
1 presents highly favorable conditions 
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for the offensive use of tanks. And it is 
worth noting, as Gen, Colin Powell, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, recently 
observed, that Iraq today has more tanks 
than both sides had in North Africa in 

World War II. 

Scattered legions; Against all that, the full 
might of the U.S. military colossus has es- 
sentially no chance — no chance, that is, if 
Middle Eastern wars of aggression, like 
Civil War cavalry battles, are won by those 
who get there fastest with the mostest. The 
reason is simple: although the United 
States has more tanks, more men, more air 
power and far more sea power than Iraq, its 
forces are scattered from Korea to Western 
Europe and everywhere in between par- 
ticularly in the continental United States, 
which is approximately 7,000 miles from 
the scene of the crime. Prudent military 
thinkers like Adm. William Crowe, former 

chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
warned for years that the United States 
lacks the ability to move men and materiel 
to the Middle East in time to deter a Soviet 
strike through Iran. The Soviet threat h^ 
subsided, but the United States faces the 
same logistical problems now. 


' *V> r 

"* ' ' . -TV 

v^‘ '/ 1 


*. 


Since 1980, when Jimmy Carter declared 
the protection of the West’s oil supplies to 
be a matter of national security, the Penta- 
gon has theoretically been preparing to 
defend the Persian Gulf. But the Saudis 
and their neighbors have consistently re- 
fused to grant basing rights to the United 
States where the facilities would do the 
most good — along the Persian Gulf itself, 
within easy reach of the Kuwait-lraq fron- 
tier and Saudi Arabia. As a result, the Pen- 
t£^on was forced to establish its only real 
base east of Turkey on Diego Garcia, a tiny 
island 2,600 miles out in the Indian Ocean. 
The Pentagon now has five surface ships 
stuffed with everything from ammunition 
to medical supplies to K rations tied up at 
Diego Garcia. And while it is true that the 
supplies stored on those ships would sup- 
port a division-size Marine or Army assault 
team for up to 30 days, no military expert 
wants to throw such a lightly armed force 
into battle against the Iraqi armor. 

The Marines, even if augmented with the 
Army’s two airborne and four light-infan- 
try divisions, would add up to 
112,000 men and only several hundre 
tanks, no match for the Iraqis m size or 
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, a seaborne counter- 


AraOi.-m Pemnsu!a^ h\'uV^ 

tanks are awesome weapons 

assault force 


:n,un ban It 

t hat w ould sureK crush a L i*, v. 

With its handful of obsolescent M-60 tanks, 

Knowled^vable analysts are skeptical of 

the Army’s claim that late-model antitank 
^ 

weajxms. like the wire-guided TOW 2A 
missile, would be effective against the 
heavily armored Soviet T-72. And U.S- tac- 

m 

rica! air support, given the distances from 
rht' necessary high-tech base facilities, 
vVuld provide only limited support- 
Moving a significant portion of the 
Army’s 12 ''heavy" divisions with their 
2tX).(XX) men and some 3,700 tanks into the 
Persian Gulf is a monumental — indeed, ^ 
unf.\issible— task. In the vdew of Pentagon 


un ™ lo^ij I 

there is no question B-52s woula 
useful than the B-2 Stealth bomk ^ 
With its obvious threat ^ 

nf the West 


ersian uuix, ^ 

to be contemplating a seaborne 

threat. But the Stark 

downingof the Iranian iUrbus in 1988 both 
:]T„c-*-,-arg>^ thp limitations of fleet ai 


illustrated the 

defense in the modem age; the , 

long been reluctant to send a earner 

intA ponfined waters of the Pe 


Kuwaiti adventure is a potent 
that America has hard choices to 
means to keep the peace— and it 

f 1 ^ ^ Ini wr _ t 


long DWn 

force into the confined waters v* 

Sian Gulf. That means carrier air power 
would have to operate from very long 
range — probably from outside the Strait ot 
Hormuz, more than 500 miles away— and 
suffer a substantial reduction in time^ver- 
target. If the United States hopes to deter a 
formidable land-based force like the Iraqi 
Army, even a 500-ship Navy is of little use. 


rebuke to those who thought that 
down the cold war would necessaril'^^^'^^ 
any significant sort of "peace Hi 


,uut 


any significant sort of "peace d 
Instead, Congress and the Pen to, 


must think harder than ever 
meaning of national securitv ;» 4 


meaning of national security in 
of international tension. "In a w 
lucky that this crisis is hitting ^ 
rather than in five years* time ” - > - 

_ « -- J 


It’s 


east defense expert Seth Carus of 
War College. "Right no w, Saddam Hu 
doesn’t have nuclear weapons, and ou 



low-cost threat to gniat-powar oaeies: The air-launch ed Exocetat the Parl^i7sCw 


planners, it would require a minimum of 60 

days to move even two divisions — and 60 
days IS plenty of time for an attacking force 

r seize control of the Sau- 

di oilfields and prepare defensive positions. 

1 1 he Iraqis are known to have a large ar- 

^ ff ® ®"f®®s-‘0'a>r missiles 
to «ai^ oil aii-stnkes.) The critical point 

United'sfT" ^ '^1^' that the 

United States has long lacked the kind of 

-r;"o ru 

Midd le in the 

the missing Imk in U.S. defense strateev 

under any conceivable scenario-has beS 

‘^e cow c 

Ung^esrhl/beTif 

ing such onHo ‘nterested in buy- 

^ unglamorous hardw^ro ^ ^ 

P®rt ships and planes ® ‘''“®- 

hut leaves Washington with only two 


The remaining question is whether the 
U.S Air Force, which has the ability 

mast a?’ '“"^-‘^'®‘a“ce strikes against 
mas^d troop and tank formations, would 

b.“i2?J S’? St' 

ter the desert with 

over strategic aiV debate 

works, and whether 
casualties is worth thepric^L'^l 
mg since World War H 
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has in abundance did nof 
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fense-budget cuts haven’t begun to h/ 
Budget wars: "Lucky" may be an odd w 
to use at a time when political leaders n 
world over are wondering whether a sh ^ 
ing war is about to break out along ^ 
Persian Gulf. It may seem strange, too, tb 
Washington tends to view the Iraqi i 
Sion through the singularly paroeb! 
prism of the Pentagon’s budget wars vdt 
Congress. It is likely, however, that U ' 
policymakers at all levels are already d 
veloping a new conventional wisdom froi 
the ominous developments in Kuwai 
Some of them have to do with the same oI 
subject that has preoccupied Washingto 
for years— which weapons systems to bui 
and m what amounts. Others have to d 
with what the Pentagon calls readiness- 
the shopworn but eminently relevant ni 
tion that U.S. forces must be prepared t 
move, and move in force, to any point at an 
moment. And finally, there is the mine 
boggling task of agreeing on the most likel 
missions for the military. The Middle Easi 
alter all, is well suited for large-force er 
counters of the sort that U.S. planners hav 
a ways preferred. But what about the juii 
g es o Asia and Latin America, where 

ep ay of Vietnam-style, small-unit comba 

IS tar more likely? 

i 1— " crisis may well be a porten 

mgs to come: a war over vital re 
one that pits a reckless Thiri 
°^—“0^lor against the weary titanso 
the West. Indeed, it is hard to see hov 

^ 1 ,^^ other region in the work 

ou produce so grave a threat to the con 

Prosperity of the developed nations 
^ut there is no guarantee that the Unite( 
_ a es and its allies can avoid being drawr 
into regional conflicts over festering issues 
1 e poverty , religion , national sovereignt) 
®y®" drup. If that happens, America 
is fighting men may look back on 
nxieties of the cold war with a consider- 

0 measure of nostalgia. 

Tom Morganthau wiM John Babs’^ 
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Exact a Heavy Price 
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‘ as tin tM ten a reees 
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sion in 


States 


. , . „ -r- !ne swelter. n 
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^ ^ T tfc.’ 

v> a . • ‘ ‘ ^ • , • 


toward Ku- 
l r x>ps in 


rC'Unden op pruductiuxi 
aeta.ned at a-a?: a handful of 


ef- 



;,v'^niei;m5 As the clatter of the 

.\nt^r<.a- w^eek, t,- 

! -arkecs went into tailspins 
i v\n-.d Talk of inflation and 

CL.,or. :he Sutures markets, 

^ ' where frantic traders bid up 

the price of oil by 14 percent 
in just two days. Filling-sta- 
tion operators were already 
posting new prices, reviving 
memories of the gas lines of 
the l9T0s. The energ>’ crisis 
had not returned — at least 
not yet— but the source of 
the worry w^as real Through 
ar act of cvmeal piracy. Saddam Hussein 
nady^i^ed elTective control of 20 percent of 
:he world's proven reserves of oil 
"Wui'se still Saddam seemed intent on 
tbrcmg sharply higher prices on consumers 
Lnvjnd the globe. At an OPEC meeting in 
Geneva tw o weeks ago, Iraq demanded that 
tne cartel raise its target price nearly 40 
percent, Irom SIS to $25 a barrel. The inva- 
sion of Kuwait was a demonstration of how 
far Saddam was willing to go to get his w'ay. 
Willie the cartel had settled on a level of 
a biirrel . the price last week was headed 
higher than that: the benchmark ^^est 

Texas Intermediate Crude closed Friday at 
5-4 69 \ chan I One prophet of moderate 
doom IS Philip \"erieger of tlie Institute lor 
International Economics. Oil prices wTH 
nse above $30 a barrel by the end of this 
year he predicts, throwing the United 
States into a medium-size recession. By the 
second quarter of 1991, his forecast sug- 
unemplovTnent will have jumped te 
^ve 7 percent, and inflation will surge to 
- percent by next winter. Verleger offers 
^'0 scenarios equally bleak. Iraq may suc- 
m iniimidating all its gulf neighbors 
into cutting production. Or U.S. -sponsored 
^ncfions may reduce the industrial na- 
purchases of Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil. 

V supplies fail to meet global 
einand— and higher oil prices prevail. 
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ROBERT— SYGMA 

Econolilics of intimidation: Drilling in a Kuwr '*' 


Built on Sand 


Americans 


!* 


- ► 


coufcd 0*1 imports as a % 

of total U.S. 
consumption, 1 989 

Iraq 2 . 6 % 

Kuwait 

1 . 0 % 

Saudi Arabia 

7 . 1 % 

Algeria 

1 . 5 % 

Other Arab OPEC 

0 . 2 % 

Non-Arab OPEC 

11 . 6 % 

Other countries 

22 . 4 % 


SOURCE. Central Intelligence Agency 



sorbed without ruinous riAo n 

prices But the arialysis tunores 
the intimidation factor In a gul: 
region that last year supplied 
more than 30 percent of the oil 
extracted outside the commu- 
nist bloc. Iraq may be able to 
impose a cutback that would 
raise prices very quickly. Over 
the long run, that might be 
detrimental to OPEC: higher 
prices would promote conserva- 
tion, non-OPEC production and 
the use of alternative fuels 
But Saddam may be more con- 
cerned about raising immedi- 
ate revenues to support his 
arms buildup and to feed 
his hard-pressed people, "He’d 
rake in a lot of cash,” the Pari- 
sian economist says. 

Barely growing: Much of that 
money would come from an al- 
ready shaky U.S. economy. 
Charles Ebinger, a consultant 
with the International Re- 
sources Group, calculates that 
at current consumption Ameri- 
can oil costs would rise by more 
than $100 million a day with 
iti fisld petroleum at $25 a barrel. That 

would translate to an increase of just over 
20 cents a gallon in the price of gasoline— a 
serious burden on an economy that has 
been barely growing. The new hikes would 
increase the nation’s trade deficit dramati- 
cally— and force the Federal Reserve 
Board to rein in credit to contain intensi- 
fied inflationary pressures. Government 
reports indicated last week that the econo- 
my may already have slipped into reces- 
sion: factory orders declined in June, and 
unemployment rose sharply in July. 

The impact is likely to be even greater 
overseas. A price hike could not come at a 
worse time for Eastern Europe, where 
countries are only now getting used to liie 
without subsidized Soviet oil. It would 
hammer the newly industrializing nations 
of Asia and Latin America, which in- 
creased their energy use dramatically dur- 
ing the 1980s. Particularly vulnerableUhe 
heavy-industry economies of Brazil, Lnile, 
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tine country 

Deset by tremendous 
problems. Because the 
most serious difficulties 
were economic, our im- 
mediate objective was to 
correct Nigeria’s course, 
undertaking the restruc- 
turing necessary to set 

us on a path to sustain- President Babangtde 

able growth. To that end, we have in- 



done, but a significant impact has 


stituted a number of programs and been made. 


policies that we have consistently 


Early on, it became apparent that 


pursued over the last four years. the government had taken on too 


Much has been accomplished. 



many burdens within the society. We 
embarked on a program to relieve 
the government of those burdens 


Streiigtheiiiiig the Eeonomy where practical, shifting them to the 

Where we once were dependent on 
imported products, we now produce 


private sector. Our ongoing policy of 

privatization and commercialization 


r own wheat and other commodi- of government-owned companies 

^ * « 


ties. There is still fine tuning to be 


continues to go well, strengthening 
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military buildup in Saudi Arabia 
^^MfyuMes, Iraq's threats to round up 
i^^ican citizens raise the specter 

hostage crisis~~and heighten 
Mcbsinees of a fuil^soale war 




nee again, Saddam Hussein 
kept out of sight as an an- 
nouncer read a statement on 
Iraqi television last Saturday. 

It contained a grim threat to 
the well-being of 3,100 Ameri- 
cans and thousands of other 
tt'esierners trapped in Iraq and Kuwait. 

The spokesman alluded to a warning the 
pre\ tons day that citizens of 'aggressive 
nanons ‘ would be held prisoner at Iraqi 
'r.auarv bases and other potential targets 
tor American bombers. And he warned 
tho: because of the international embar- 
CO on trade with Baghdad, the foreigners 
would have 10 share w^hatever food was 
left over after Iraqi soldiers and essential 
workei's had been fed. The austerity would 
appl\ , he said, even to "the babies of for- 
eign families." 

As Iraq issued its threat, George Bush 
was out fishing off Kennebunkport, try- 
ing to pretend that a hostage crisis had 
not been added to his burdens. He had 
stressed all week that larger issues were 
involved, arguing in one speech that Sad- 
dam’s aggression in the oilfields of the Per- 
sian Gulf threatened "our 
jobs, our way of life, our own 
freedom and the freedom of 
friendly countries.” After re- 
ceiving a briefing on the Iraqi 
statement, Bush responded 
temperately to the threats, 
saying through his own 
spokesman that he was "deep- 
ly troubled” by the "use of in- 
nocent civilians as pawms.” 

There was no mention of retaliation. 

The administration’s plan was to wait 
Saddam out. hoping that the economic 
sanctions would start to bite soon. But con- 
tingency planning for a military operation 
was underway already, and if the Iraqis 
began to kill hostages, war seemed almost 
certain to follow. Even an effort to round up 
Americans in Kuwait for shipment to 
Baghdad could trigger a pre-emptive U.S, 
attack, not only on Saddam’s forces in Ku- 
wait, but on Iraq itself. Any rescue mission 
was certain to be bloody, and quite possibly 
disastrous. But failure to act at a moment of 
dire peril for the prisoners would look like 
the kind of impotence that helped to drive 
Jimmy Carter from office (page 23). 

While American forces poured into Sau- 
di Arabia, the standoff in the gulf turned a 
lot nastier. Bush and Saddam called each 
other liars. The Iraqi dictator warned that 
thousands of American soldiers could "'go 
home shrouded in sad coffins,” He abruptly 
offered to make peace with his archenemy, 
Iran, so that he could concentrate on his 
American foe in what he called "the great 
dueling arena.” Bush imposed an outright 
naval blockade on Iraq, without waiting for 
the United Nations or anyone else. The 
first shots in that operation were fired on 
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^ ^ ^iT'^Tiips !ntfC to Stop 

^iTiJters at two .fxatxons 

. r.e '..inkers refusal :.. ^:op ^nozs were 
r:r«2 acroes the:r bem^ and the Iraqis 
<m The Amencar^ shadowed *heO 
and plaxmed to board them it nec^es.^;"' 

aft^r da^hraait -r Sunday. 

^ ^ tlBf'; Sustained fig’huiig 

- wo arise from the situa- 

- ^=r. jre .r.^ ._dmg what one senior 
^ ^ ±j ... to as ' the hostage 

'*hat It is." Whether 
‘“-Ti lines a suitable piwcK 
uiere oe growing presslre on 
ti^n 10 use the fon.v ne nas depioved Miii- 
^ adsisers will 'Aa:’-: that the troops' 
^ecTuene^ can only aeienoraie m the 
nareh .heat of :ne desen page 24 > Diplo- 
i^ts oonciude that militaiy action is 
the only wa> u> achieve one of Bush s m^ain 




.e^.on \V:tn me ri ift of ground combat 
Troops running far behind schedule, he 
ommandeered 38 wide-body jets from 
civiiian airlines to serv'e as transports, 
pde president also prepared to activate 
tnousandi or resen-’ists, mostly for duty in 
ihe logistical tail ’ ot the expeditionary 
torce Private! y, American officials conced- 


ed that it would be months, at least, bef 
there could be any significant reductin«^! 
U.S. forces in the gulf region— and that*^ 
complete withdrawal from Saudi Arab'^ 
probably would take years. 

iUready some of the fighting men were 
beginning to chafe with impatience .Navi 
pilots searched the sky over the gulf fo. 
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The Blockade Squeeze and 


»» i»q. Sail.,, H™,i. 

■■ '!» 


opiecii ves: to get Saddam c,.' of Kuwait and 
restore me emir who ruled there before the 
Iraq: invasion Some Arao allies., out on a 

^ cailmg him to arms 

v-readv haddam n ot going to back awa v 

witnout suttering a rniinary biow,” a 
.Arab diplomaL ^He has to be defeat- 

0->qv-ir,-;h-T, -s' - to D.-r.,!. .lis image 

t~', r i - aacoams smartest course 

to “ i.Diinier. "We haw 

tae.Arabdipiomattellsan 

^^-ernan can t give him time As 

aOOn as VOU il »•?* aKi - ^ II.' 1 

”"1 ■“ rnm. „ 

about lasrilvi t “> wth 

S2“ c'l^rf '"'.“'r order^ a 
unn aircraft^arrier battle group to the 

august 27. 1990 


-iw? P«roieum is Iraq’s most 
^aficant revenue source, accounting for 

foreign trade. Wfith Iraq’s 

Rf f “'i Saudi Arl 
a shut of. accessible oil ports blockad- 
ed and most Western nations parScinatina 

m ^embargo. Saddam will sCSmI 
aesperate tor cash. oecome 

f “S|AN GULF: Shipping traffic to 

come to a standstill since the 

in the Persian Guffi the SSv 

carrier Independence eroutin 

Oman and a five-shin rIh 

tfie carrier Eisenhower f ^ by 

minimum force necessary’’ m in. 
vessels bound for IracHf?sh^ t 

stop when asked, a US. commLide^ can ‘ 





hnaL't'^j"® its bow 01 

rf fK cHsable its engines. By the 
four ir^ •’ had stopped at least 

refi iqahT ^ warnings at two that 

o be searched. Both gave way. 

^^ABA. Until the Pentagon placed the 

ade it under the block* 

ouLsiHfi^*^^i?i^ Ii'aq’s last trade link to the 
trucked little Iraqi oil is 

road frr^ o tor export along the 
on th(i ^ghdad, Saddam has counkHi 

commit!? ^ ^ ^ 

percent imports some 75 

mavhn t»asic foodstuffs. Saddam 

route Tn c ® overtures to Iran open a new 
vessel c J^arship is also checking 

fear th *>t Canal, perhaps 

to sriitti 'vin order an Iraqi ship 

Passaae^ channel, making 

parage unnavigable for months. 
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SCOTT APPLEWHITE^AP 

A member of a Sheridan tank crew drinks mineral water to guard against dehydration 


Iraqi warplanes, returning disappointed to 
the carrier Independence. Air Force pilots 
based in Saudi Arabia played games of dare 
and double-dare with Iraqi planes. The Ira- 
qis flew their fighters toward the edge of 
Saudi airspace. The Americans scrambled 
their F-15s, the fire-control radar ''locking 
on” to the potential intruders. So far, the 


Iraqis were shying away. 'T sure would like 
to give Saddam Hussein a big kick in the 
ass,” an F-14 pilot on the Independence told 
Newsweek's Ray Wilkinson. 

The Iraqis talked a good fight. An Iraqi 
newspaper boasted that U.S, planes "will 
fall down like dead sparrows,” and said 
that if any pilots try to parachute to safety. 


tlu'ir ' ho*ti<»s Will l)(’ lorn mto pieces whor- 
evt't lln’v Inlf Motlml Uioii soul.-^ wiU go lo 
Ik > 11 ' 1'’ il cliJinco 'When ih<> liapi pilots 
HOC 1 ho \mo'. huMut' lh»>m in Sauth 
Arabia, hen t-,i !**<>;■. ''tail sUakinp, srud 
Bonnv la lo<l. a tovna t etmimandot ut iht* 
lataeli An b I'.iNcn lion loni tho 

A 1 1 !' ' nc- i n v\ 1 1 1 h\ hke ^'^.'whiws iiuO 

(‘;il 1 ho Jraip An' I m I'o loi hi't'aivinsl 

W it liout i' 0 ‘’Oi an ' to iorco. Hush tiOjiirai 
to knnch Iraq on’ qua kl\ hv imposuu'. his 
ov\ui naval hlot k;ulo lO etiKuii.' tbe L'.N 
eoonomio -.auctions In aildition, his ntlU- 
tary advisets tearod that shiptnonts ot mu- 
nitions might get til rough the net, or that 
some Iraqi'bound ship might scuttle itself 
in the Sue/ Cannt, depriving U.S. warships 
of the vital waterway. The U.N. Security 
Council had not voted a blockade and was 
not likely to do so until it saw evidence of 
sanction-busting. But as one U.S. official 
put it, "If you set up an embargo and then 
don’t stop ships to look at what they’re 
carrying, what are you there lor ?’ 

Kuwait’s call for help: Bush used a deft but 
debatable legal justification for his block- 
ade. Article 51 of the U.N. Charter allows 
nations to act in self-defense when at- 
tacked and to seek help from others. Wash- 
ington wrote a letter tor the Kuwaiti emir 
to sign, in which he asked the United States 
to help him by blockading Iraq. The emir 
goofed when he sent a similar letter to 
other nations, inviting them to sign up. He 
left out the paragraph mentioning that the 
United States would be in charge of the 
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War Options 

T o keep U.S, and other captives in Ku- 
wait from being used as human shields 
at Iraqi military bases, Bush may make a 
rescue attempt. Freeing the thousands of 
Westerners and others in Kuwait City re- 
quires a full-scale invasion. 

I By night, a paratrooper assault would 
attempt to “kick in the door.” Slipped in 
beforehand, special forces units, such as 
Navy SEALS, would overwhelm Iraqi 
guards and try to free hostages. 

2 More heavily armed Marine amphibi- 
ous units would land from the sea, pos- 
sibly backed by aerial gunships to lay 
down fire on Iraqi strongholds. 

3 Four Iraqi armored divisions north of 
Kuwait would move on the capital. 
Without tanks of their own, U.S. forces 
would probably try to hold the line at the al- 
Matia ridge, northwest of the city, sup- 
ported by fire from A- 1 0 Thunderbolts and 

other attack jets. 
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■caisssctepFiag® t^rt — in the 


'i>*' 


r\ ; ^ - 1; . ’ ,- 

»- %♦■, W '•% %: ».,i 'i' j; t, 5 


-sa.c sc^-^.c nar:3s 

ii.' or.c’ — i^£T~-^ tc _ysn ' 

t>;.iV\.v.Te ..i.na : v^ere Ta^er. isacK wh 

t:'o\ tbir-‘it>c tnat :he Va-i.? expe^t^-i *o^be 
iR l>u^^;i,.. *.X'nsmaR<i. 

B43*Ii> un:Iar<^ra. act.:.- c.c n>t sit we.: 
with sortie nauor.* >a:r. i? :,ne Sovse' 
Tratm and f^cii?. tn..t ,-aa r.ven crocia. 
supfx.^ tt> hi< cr.*nr;a. ca:. *:r economic 
sanotjon> Tn.> prcijient wi. not oes 
Without I X iRvoivement, ■ sa c anottser 

crmc. Democratic Sen Daaiei Patnct 
Maymh^n of New York it na< to be d^ne 
under I’.X au>pioes and under a C.X 
rnandaie " Theemtxar^o had been soldm^ 
Up tvAsoRabi v weu beiore the blockade w a* 
impcXiea Snips carrying cargoes for Iraq 
were tur ned back by many mimxr.e<. m- 

viudiRg ba...di Arabia, Turkey' ana the 
t nited Amb Eniinues 

_ DRe v{Uest40n mark was Jordan. Its nuer. 
King Hussein, said he woiud honor ihe 
*. .X. emhariro but complained about the 
economic damage to his country, which de- 
pends heavily on its trade with Iraq When 
Hu^in rusnea oif to Kennebunkpon to 
expiaiHi ri.imors circulated that ne was car- 
lyih? a message from Saddam. The king 
arrived in Maine with empty pockets '7 did 
not bring any message. ' he told reporters. 
Bush sent him with nothing to show for 
hrs visit, rrhe presideni was not going to 
P «' e him the peace of mind he w'aiued. ” said 
a sen for administration odScial. 

*^;s Sarnm? Saddam Hussein mav 
iiiiO be in low spirits, Ali w^eek, there were 

^ji\^ appearances by the dictator on Iraqi 
h\en his most dramatic announce- 
ments were read for him by the same bland 

wrW^*^:: ^ r out"’ The 

^ u d only specuiaie. The ^^rpilans 

with Baghdad, did m 

article 

g hai. baddam had survived a coup 




utrer- r ' c - _ ^ oC cio^ _._ . 

1‘ 5 "k ,_.l- ‘r-.-cii ^ddain bad ample 
•"“US' ~ *c A5“ : r r:s t^’"5cnal safety, but 
-ud no loepcri-r: conhrmation of 
ire . ■ u I* rep-ftt csnd no particular reason to 
ifUTiS ~lys" “^he re'strre mignt be shaky. 

Sadc^-m uispla'»e:i s.:tne strategic daring 
m I ' r ' -,dden rapprochement with Iran. In 
a ~LVur Brciner ' letter to Iranian Presi- 
dent Hashemi Rafsanjani, he offered to 
five tali the 700 square miles of territory 
he hac ctsquerec in ais eiffht-vear war 
with Iran and to tree all prisoners of war. 
Saddam in us gave up ev’eryihing he had 
fought for, but ne gained the freedom to 
concentrate on his new enemy to the south. 
He probat !y wm -*icpmg that the Iranians 
wou-c r.elp rum oreak the sanctions. The 
j-t.ooi tor that was uncertain. Iran 
inow ed r 0 sadden love for Iraq; it stili op- 
pose-d :ne mvasion of Kuwait. But Iran also 

-he U.S. intervention, 
mte^ntions concerning the hos- 
to ra ad , Things w^ere 
gsmp^ very oniinous there,” a middle-aged 

liik 7^ said after her escape from 
k^t City m sauc; Arabia -Eventually 
Jv were au going to be rounded up. so we 
^ced to leave.” She and three rLtive^ 

^ four-wheel- 

troops 
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them on the Porder. She said some West- 

by Kuwaitis 

K-., • ^ a never thought the 

in Kuwait ordeiTAtS^^^^ritS 

fn^ to show up. Only five Amo 
^mbled at the InternatfonalHoKe^' 
there were no Iraqi officials on k 

B.f»l>d. .h, ," ,tlS 


CO Ml fort 

ccivt'd a n 
have be<>n o*r.-n hy 
other r.t-Lt y,t- 
sour, vviiere 

were beinj/ * >i'j 

official w* i t ■-, vh>it hoSi 
wa^ denied eet.* •, 

fbtnMHmiHI cMitt e 

r 0 

said it had confinnjiji 
Britons, five Am®ryi^^ 
Germans and one Pgf 

zen had been moved J 
vvaiti hotels to undisd^sS . 
tions. Iraq’s a-mbai^liA 
France said some fo^^ 

had been "distributed 

gic installations in Iraq, starimg 
way from the north of Iraq to the soy^ 
Did Saddam mean to use the hoet^^ 
human shields? Some Western 
thought he was merely hanging on 
foreigners for possible use la^r on '-rf 
gaining chips in negotiation In thib 
Saddam would sit tight and try to wan m 
the embargo. Others sensed a more 
intention. An Arab diplomat who sytt;^ 
thizes with Iraq thought Saddam was 
the hostages to bait Bush into attach 
him. Then Saddam would counter by"^ 
tacking Israel, hoping to unite the Ara6t 
behind him against the Israelis mdAm^h 
cans. ‘'Israel is Saddam’s wav out of 
argued the diplomat. 

The next move was up to Bush. Hecotl^ 
try to turn the tables on Saddam by waitk^ 
Aim out in hopes of a peaceful resomux 
That would require the president to hoid 
together somehow the broad but fraak 
co^ition that produced the U.K embargt 
and persuaded Egypt, Morocco and Syria 
help defend Saudi Arabia. But after hii 
mating with King Hussein, Bush said be 
did not have “a feeling of hope” that Im 
would wthdraw its troops from Kuwaxtor 

f solution would soon be 

lound. Bush gave no ground on his onginai 
o jectives, including restoration of K’> 

of^n if many presidential adviser? 

still hoped that the crisis would lead eves- 

4ia y to Saddam’s downfall. For that SIS" 
tu is force — or the immicfi^^ 

reat of it. That left many Americans vifh 
an A feeling of a drift toward 

^nia ® suspicion that even ncw^ 

could come very dear. 

Bussell Watson «;irA Ray Wuki^-^ 

M A R c A D T, Saudi Arabia, J o h n B a 2 S?-;. 

Warner w 

Ann McD A m zl m Kennebiiii^g 
f^OD NORDLANDmrAc/Vr?M^ 













push’s Hostage Dilemma 

fo his hands be tied— <>! risk a bioodhath 

■'tht* dilKouu CiiOiv 

LLi by any president srnc 
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hp miss-ile cr.s> 

John F Kennedy, 


oe 
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^tottodoabout:^vietr.-.:- 

Alba Geor^^^ Bush nia\ not 

long to decide what to 
Jo about the hostages in the 
Middle East. He is at the cnt> 

' 1 moment in his presidency, 
and the consequences of his de- 
cision will affect not just the 
4 niericans held captive in Ku- 
and Iraq, but millions of 
people around the world. 

In many ways. Bush is faced 
with a no-win choice. If he waits 
and watches, the hostage situa- 
tion may just deteriorate fur- 
ther. He is faced \dth an unpre- 
dictable and ruthless leader 
perfectly capable of committing atrocious 
acts. Saddam Hussein could easily decide 
to round up the 600 Americans already in 
Iraq and place them at the military bases 
that are the most predictable targets for a 
U.S. pre-emptive attack. He may well de- 
cide to round up the 2,500 Americans now 
in Kuwait and ship them off to Iraq to serve 
as pawns in a grotesque Holy War Bush 
has a \uvid memory of Jimmy Carter’s pa- 
ralysis during the Iranian hostage crisis in 
1980. White House aides say they dread a 
replay of that ordeal, of the pictures cf 
blindfolded hostages, their anxious fam- 
ilies waiting at home, the tele\dsion an- 
chormen intoning, "This is Day 52 . . 

Bush may have to move fast to head off 
that grim scenario. But if he strikes mili- 
tarily, the consequences could be far grim- 
mer. A "surgical” hostage-rescue attempt 
is an impossibility — there are too many 
hostages and they are spread 
out in too many places. Any at- 
tempted rescue would surelv 
provoke an all-out and bloodv 
war with Iraq that would leave 
thousands of American soldiers 
and civilians of many nations 
dead or wounded. The United 
tates has the power to "win” 
such a war , but the world would 
'bonder at the cost. 

It is impossible (and un- 

to pr^ict precisely how 
® United States would at- 
I??' ^tit by looking at past 
°P^^^tions and asses- 
publicly known 
the forces available. 
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:ry tu seize and 
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ether ccuntries as well — as manv as 
possible cf the theusands of foreigners now 
Sv\attered abeu: the city. It is likely that the 

tates would storm the city by air 
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an 






8dr.d Airborne Division would 
carachute m from their bases in Saudi Ara- 

A. 

b:a. lightly armed, their role would be, as 
militarv ’ci.irmers sav , to "kick in the door.” 
To sustain the invasion, they would have to 
be quicklv roistered by an amphibious as- 
sault :nom tn.e sea. By the end of this week, 
Busr, w J1 hav e in place some 33,000 Ma- 
rines to launch such an attack. 

The invkisioi* woulu almost certainly 
come at nigh: During its midnight inva- 

.inama .as: December, the United 


n o: 


fates was able to throw' 4,500 airborne 


Where the Americans Are 




An Iraqi spokesman 
called the embargo an "act 
of war" and Baghdad 
threatened to scatter the 
600 Americans in Iraq. 

■Of those, 3S were moved 
to a secret location. 

■An additional 2^00 were 
being detained in Kuwait. 





troops into battle with modest casualties 
An assault on Kuwait City would be far 
more costly. It is not known how' many 
defenders Iraq has there, but they are cer- 
tainly more numerous and deadly than the 
Panama Defense Forces. In the invasions of 

Panama and Grenada, the 
United States used special 
forces— Navy SEALs and Delta 
F orce — ^to rescue civilians or a:- 
tack key targets. These forces 
would likely be slipped into Ku- 
wait City before H-Hour to per- 
form similar roles. If the Penta- 
gon can get them to the gulf in 
time, attack helicopters and 
fixed-wing AC-130 gunshlps 
could perform an essential mis- 
sion, hosing fire dowm on Iraqi 
strongholds. 

Once the city was secured, it 
would have to be defended. 
Iraqi tanks w^ould pour down 
from the north. There is a natu- 
ral barrier just northwest of the 
city called the al-Matla ridge, 
but U.S. forces w'ouid have to 
hold it without tanks, since it is 
unlikely that heavy armor 
could be inserted in time. The 
best hope is air power. After 
fierce dogfights with the Iraqi 
Air Force, the United States 
would likely gain control of the 
skies. U.S. attack planes — Saudi-based 
A- 10s and carrier-borne A-6s — would be 
free to attack Iraqi tanks, although wheth- 
er they could kill them fast enough to stop 
the Iraqi columns is uncertain. The United 
States would also probably use B-52s based 
in Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean to rain 
bombs on Iraqi forces. 

The damage would be immense. The 
United States might have to destroy Ku- 
w'ait — its oil refineries, its port and much 
of its capital city — to save it. But the car- 
nage would not end there. An invasion of 
Kuwait means total war. The Iraqis might 
take the opportunity to lunge into Saudi 
Arabia, toward the oilfields and air bases 

at Dhahran 200 miles south of 
the Kuwaiti border. The Unit- 
ed States would try to wipe 
out Iraq’s war-making capabili- 
ties by carpet -bombing Iraqi 
military installations — missile 
bases, airfields, weapons fac- 
tories, ammo dumps. The 600 
Americans in Iraq could well be 
sacrificed in the process. 

That is a heavy burden for a 
president to bear. Bush has 
shown a willingness to use force 
in the past. But never have the 
risks been so great and the po- 
tential consequences so awiul 

Evan Thomas leith John Bass's 

in Washingt ?" 
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h<- ifuiig ht)J(li<*/s Iron) the 

H'Jful Anhornt' notRed when tiiey 
ill rived 111 (lie Middle I’viisl IS thnt 

i ht'.'imid jsij'l the same all over the 

world ' llei lij Tve dug foxholes in 
l lJtMI^^se^l hack horni', hul t his is different, 
said one pai atKio/ier "This sand is tjeach- 
eioua it lolls hack on toji of you ns fast as 

you < an dig /I . "A.sa result, some U.S> troops 

huukenng down in tlie Saudi Arabian des- 
erf ore hrmpiing then own sandbags with 
l lteiii tohuild walled lighting holes, rather 
f hon f ry to dig deep into the shifting natu- 
ral sMi/l "It’s just one massive sand trap 
out f ln'ie/' loorveled (Jol. Hon Rokosz, com- 
mander fj| th(’ division’s d25th Regiment. 

American troops have not fought a des- 
ert War snjci* the North African campaigns | 
ol lUVAA'i. ’/’hey will have to learn fast if 
t hey are to .stand a chance in a part of the 
world where th<' en vlronment can be every 
hit as ha intdahh* ug the (*nemy. Fierce des- 
erf winds con k/ck up sudden dust storms, 
corroding <'<pjjpment and blotting out visi- 
hd ity Kxtreme ground temperatures can 
bend the gun barrels of tanks and artillery 
faeces, impeding firing accuracy. Heat 
waves rl/jpJing over the desert surface can 
disrupt deiicaU:* sighting mechanisms and 
creator optical ill usions. "Your eyes play 
tricks on you all the time,” says one Israeli 
combat veteran Tank commanders have 
been known to fire on everything from 
their own fuel trucks to Bedouin homes 
hocause they misidentified targets in the 
superheated air, 

The most delicate piece of machinery is 
the soldier himself. Humans simply don’t 
function we] J jn heatover 100 degrees Fahr- 
enheit—particularly those who are used to 

coolerclimes, Bay time temperatures in the 

gulf have ranged as high as 120 degrees 
since the Americans landed. Medics report- 
ed surprisingly few heat casualties— but 
ground flghtinghad not begun. 

The first rule of the desert is to drink vast 
quantities of water-as much as six gallons 
a day. But transporting it poses logistical ; 
problems, At eight pounds per gallon sol- ' 

diers can’t carry a day’s water rations Sup- ' 

T'-*’- ‘>"'ffaloes”-flatbed 

an t fall too far behind the front lines i 
Commanders must refrain from pushing 

their men i... _ t , pusnmg 



I erans don’t even roll up their 
I sleeve.s since any excess expo- 

i sure hastens dehydration , ^ 

^ Saddam Hussein’s impned 
threat to use chemical weap- 
ons sorely complicates clothing 
requirem^ts. Protective suits 

weigh up to 15 pounds each ana 
can’t be worn more than about 10 
hours, since they contain no 
means to eliminate body wastes^ char: 
That now seems optimistic. 
them in drills in the Saudi heat, some ex- 
perts think the suits are too hot and too 
heavy to be worn for more than an hour at ci 
time. Even the antidote kits to counteraCi 
nerve agents pose a Catch-22 in the desert. 
Used preventively, drugs such as atropine 
can hamper sweating and salivation, in- 
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. ■ - the dust blowing off th(‘ 

also Bne that it passed through Cil- 
cltemson U.S. ships eseortmK Ku- 
,/atiOnsy ^ Sailors hiid to I'asten cheese- 

at r intakes and change them 
cloikseve abraded machin- 

hcopter blades and gears wore out 
fifnes faster than usual 
■'‘S Clicks; Tanks operating in the des- 

he outfitted with sand shieidK, 
^'^i^rsvstems and special transmissions 
Arins top speed to 40 mph for great- 
^^^Lneuverability. They, too, must be 

Jed and cleaned daily. "An armored 
ff^sive in desert conditions can be suici- 
f [unless your vehicles are in Perfect or- 
T ” warns one Israeli. If a tank bogs down 
sand, three more tanks with steel 
^^bles may be needed to free it—provided 
^ne of them gets stuck in the process. 

Iraqi commanders discovered one way to 
beat the sand-trap problem during the wa r 
with Iran; they settled their Soviet-made 
tanks into shallow foxholes, using them as 
stationary artillery pieces. Some Israeli 
military observers think Saddam’s troops 
may use this tactic again, making them 
sitting ducks for American airstrikes. But 
U.S. forces may not be so lucky. A smarter 
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f ^ a . L£IF skoogfors— woodfin camp 

e terrain is much like the Middle East 


strategy for tlip I riiqis would be 
to keef) fJu'ir tmiliH rolling in 
loose for mal um, e.rimrating 

dust cioudu iiM iIk'V k<> U.S. 

and Saofj) pilolr; would find it 
extri'iiady h.ard t<» uioniil’y tar 
gets in Sla b (‘ondil ions; fwaui 
flying t hroufdt 1 he rlouds at t he 
low level iiooiicd lot lank 
strikes is reik v 

i • 

n.S inlanlty eftnunandot a 
might do well to wait until dm U 
to move. (Uven Die supenm' 
sighting capahiiitieH of U.S 
tanks, '’We oivn the night,” 
boasts Col. J, W 1’hunuan, di 
rector of command and Hl uH at 
the U.S, Ar'my Arun.-r S^diool in 
Kfirt Kmtx, Ky "H ' . out f i me to 
go out and hunt ” Moving in 
darkm.’KS isalHo<*aaef on -.ol 

(tiers evfui thougii leiupeta 

iurcH in the gulf (.in teinatn 
above 100 degrees long niter 
midnight. Bui such plovv are 
hardly new to the Itatjis Most 
of the fight ing with Iran took 
place at night, wit h lioth sides 
taking "tea bnv'iks” frorn dawn 
to dusk in the summer: 

The U.S troops l)(*ing rushed 
to the Persian (lulf aix* not com- 
pletely unfamiliar with desert- 
fighting constraints. In the last 
two years, virtually ev(u\y U.S, 

Army unit has rotated through 
the National Training Ck^nter 
at Fort Irwin, (’aitf., practicing 
maneuvers in the Mojave Des- 
ert. The terrain, the' heat and 
the lack of water are (piile simi- 
lar to the conditions in the Mid- 
dle East. U.S Marines train 
specifically for desert engage- 
ments at the n(:*arby Twenty- 
nine Palms Marine Corps Base 
in exercises integrating air- 
borne and ground units 

At both facilitii^s, soldiers 
are taught to make use of the 
limited cover the landscape 
provides, hiding in folds and 
depressions and using shadows 
as camoufiage. Ofllcers learn 
to recognize signs ol heat ex- 
haustion, and force their troops to con- 
sume water with "command drink-ins” 
even when they aren’t thirsty. Both camps 
also subject troops to "gas” attacks, substi- 
tuting tear gas for chemical weaponry. At 
Fort Irwin, soldiers are even shot at with 
laser-beam "bullets” in a sort of battle tag, 
"Out here, you g(^t the chance to die once a 
day,” says Army public-affairs oinoer Maj, 
John WagstalFe. "Hopefully, you’ll learn 

not to die in combat.” 

How well such efibrts have prepared 
American troops to %ht in a faraway coun- 


An Anti-Gas Uniforni 


D (ispite the intense heat, U.S. soldiers may 
have to wear added layers of heavy gear for 
protection against Iraq’s chemical weapons. 


HELMET COVER 
GAS MASK 

WATER: Two 2 

quart canteens, 
which must be 
replenished often. 


DETECTOR 
j STRIPS: Designed 
to show red polka 
dots when exposed 
to invisible chemi- 
cal gases. 



GLOVES: Imper- 
meable rubber over 
a layer of cotton. 

OVERGARMENT: 

An outer shell that 
repels liquid, worn 
over a charcoal- 
impregnated inner 
coat that absorbs 
dangerous 
chemicals. 


BOOTS: A rubber 
outerboot with non- 
slip soles, over a 
regulation pair. 


- C , >1 



PHOTOS BY DENNIS BRACK— POOL 

ANTIDOTE KIT: Soldiers are instructed to inject 
tltemselves with two drugs — one to counter poison 
gas, one to revive body functions — ^with a needle big 
enough to puncture ail the layers of clothing. 


try, against an experienced desert fighting 
force, remains to be seen. The campaign 
may turn less on weapons and training 
than on the whims of wind and shifting 
sand. One thing is clear already: "Opera- 
tion Desert Shield” is an unusually appro- 
priate name for a contest in which U.S. 
troops may have to work just as hard to 
shield themselves from the elements as 
they do to counter the Iraqi threat. 

Melinda Beck with Ray Wilkinson mSaudi 
Ardbio,, Theodore Stanger 
John Barry m 'Washington, Andrew Murb 
in Ij)s Angeles and UiK^ Mason in Atlanta 
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Pro-Saddam demonstrators burning the American flag in Jordan last week 




By Christopher Dickey 


A common theme runs through “A 
Thousand and One Nights,” a favorite 
book in Baghdad. The beggar becomes 
a king, the king a beggar, and thieves are 
the heroes of the slums. For many Arabs, 
Saddam Hussein has bi-ought these fairy 
tales, written more than half a millennium 
ago, to life. Since his invasion of Kuwait, 
the Iraqi leader has courted the poor and 
dispossessed of the historical '‘Arab na- 
tion” that stretches from the Strait of Hor- 
muz to the Rock of Gibraltar. In response to 
ms call, protesters have poured into the 
s reets of Algeria, Tun isia, Libya, Lebanon, 
udan, Yemen, Jordan and the Israeli-oc- 

America and 

lam! ^ bestowing the 

lame Saddam 6n newborn sons 

ecoTd ofTrn?!rf Saddam’s 

ecord of brutality against both countrv 

lan and neighbor, the outpouring of sup- 
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Why many Arabs see Saddam as their champion 


port is a puzzling spectacle. But 
I the Arab in the street often sees 
little sin, and more than a little 
justice, in the displacement of a 
Kuwaiti royal family grown rich 
beyond their wildest dreams of 
avarice. Thousands of them have 
labored as menials among the 
pampered elite of the Persian 
Gulf. While their leaders toe the 

U.N. line and support the trade embargo on 

Iraq, many Arabs have watched with glee 


Saddam’s appeal goes beyond enw tn 
touch the historical core of Arab makisl 

w^av^tH ® past has given 

ay to a demeaning present. The Arabs 

ve a history in this century they would 

tion (box). They yearn Trlu 
their shores, long befoS r 



and defeat after defeat at the hands of Isra. 
el Their greatest leader of the century 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, was 
stroyed by the 1967 war that lasted less 
than a week. Who would call Saddam a 
hero? Only a people who have not seen one 
for a very long time. 

In his own country the Iraqi president 
has long attempted to present himself as all 
things to all people. The posters that plas- 
ter his capital portray him, variously, as a 
conquering warrior and a humble pilgrim 
at Mecca. Now, after waging relentless war 
on religious dissidents and squandering 

half a million Iraqi lives in an 
eight-year fight to break the fun- 
damentalist tide coming from 
Iran, he has raised the banner of 
Islam in his showdown with the 
United States. To Teheran, in the 
name of "God most great,” he of- 
fered last week to surrender his 
few territorial gains from the gulf 
war. He accused the Saudis, his 
^ new enemies, of surrendering Is- 
am s most sacred shrines, Mecca and Me- 

ina, to the American troops massing on 
their sands. 

Nowhere are his supporters more enthu- 
siastic than among the Palestinian diaspo- 

W militants march through 

es Bank towns chanting "Saddam wears 
with you until victory” and "Death to Amer- 
, ®tne call on him to attack Israel with 
^^emical weapons. Saddam’s implausible 
last week — leaving Kuwait in 
ange for a Syrian withdrawal from Leba* 
non and an Israeli withdrawal from the 

ccupied territories— offered a cruel gli«' 

0 hope to a people facing Israeli 
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th tock.sand pistols. "Everybody is 


idt)V ‘ -.^vsBeti 
r*!*"* ^ flirts h^eij. ' The Aru ricarus; 

inten'Ms hi ihe g 


evict Iraq from Ku.vait and to 
,i.fitorial integrity, s^liereas U N. 
Vin against the occupation of 

Bethlehem 
irepro- 
ulf but 

thin it ere because sve ha ve no oil 

half of the populaljon is 

j’ the streets pulsate with the 
or Saddam’s stand. "Everyone 
cinema asleep, not w'atching the 
f fe^-ause it was slow and boring,” says 
! - Razzaz, a Jordanian writer whose 
Uved his final years under house 
by Saddam’s regime. "And then sud- 
T' there was action and everyone woke 
clapped.” Razzaz, paradoxically, is 
those applauding. "If I have to 
^hoo4 between democracy in Iraq and al- 
t cntr foreign powers to dominate our 
Ves/^ says Razzaz, "I will back Iraq and 
Saddam 100 percent. 

3ut 3 nion 0 th© Arflbs who know o 9 .dci 3 .m 
best, there are few illusions. The Egyptians 
who! by the millions, have labored in Iraq’s 
fieldk cleaned Baghdad’s floors and been 
drafted in Saddam’s wars, are not among 
his fans. Today they are signing up for the 
Saudi Army. "Saddam Hussein is the Arab 
Hitler.” says one young man enlisting at 
the Saudi Embassy in Cairo. Some, to be 
sure, are attracted by reported rumors of 
generous salaries. But others are fighting 
for their faith. "We want to defend Mecca,” 
savs Omer Abdel Hamid, a teacher from 
the deeply religious province of Faiyum. 

Upper hand: Most Arab leaders have 
turned against Saddam — in some cases out 
ofpei-sonai animus. Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad, w'hose ambition to lead the Arab 
nation is no less intense than Saddam’s, 
cannot bear to see his rival gain the upper 
hand. Morocco’s King Hassan II cannot 
afford to see the legitimacy of a royal house 
be crushed by Iraq’s grand slam. 

The Arab leaders who have refused to 
confront Saddam are in an awkward spot. 
Iordan’s King Hussein, an old friend of the 
iVest who is totally dependent on Iraq for oil 
ind much of his trade, has been caught in a 
lopeless squeeze. Arab sources in Europe 
dth close ties to the palace say 
ven the Jordanian intelligence 
3rces are divided between 
bose in the civilian service, 
ho favor Saddam, and those in 
military, who oppose him. 

The king,” says one Arab intel- 
g^nce source, "is between the 
^vii and the deep blue sea”: 

^ddam Hussein and the Amer- 
fleet. Although the king 
remised George Bush last 
to observe the U.N. em- 
Some European analysts 
this was a dangerous move. Fran- 
eisbourg of London’s International 


insntute lor Strategic Studies says Ameri- 
ca w ould be doing the king a favor by impos- 
ing a selective blockade on the port of 
Aqaba It would be easier for King Hussein 
to be able to say, 'It’s not our fault’.” 

The Palestine Liberation Organization’s 
chairman, Yasir Arafat, who hasn’t con- 
demned the Kuwait invasion, seems to 
have tnrown his elusive presence behind 
tbaddam. But some PLO officials feel the 
situation is hopeless. Says one: "If Saddam 
wins we become his servants, and if he loses 
vv'e become the servants of Israel.” 

For many in the region, a new sense of 


humiliation already h growing Once 
again Arabs are pitted agaiuHt Arabn, pow- 
erless to act in concert as the West 
control of their oil and their fau-. If therf- is-, 
one point on which mosi A rabn may tome in 
agree, it is that holli and Suhlafn 

ultimately hurt thinr r,nHe A .m Kfe/f» 
tian technician put li ifu r lif-eifjg Ii.u| i,. t 
week, Saddam is to blame for "hfiMj 'i-g* .f' 

American wolf among the Aiab ,h< ‘ p 

With Ha V W u K I N ’io n’ in Dhuiuoft 
J K F I- H L Y U A H T H O 1 V I th 4 rrirnan , 
T H VO DO K f- I A N 

Carol B f r o f i< tn ( 'airot HAh a Ih a tn lifnr al 

and \{o D 0 a o l a n u in Dubat 


A Heritage of Humiliation and Defeat 

Saddam’s appeal touches the core of Arab malaise — the sense that a magnificent past 
has given way to a demeaning present. Some 20 th-century setbacks: 


1948 Arabs reject a U.N. plan to 

partition Palestine into two states. When 
the Israeli state is proclaimed on May 14, 
the Arab nations declare war. They lose, 
leaving Israel with more territory than it 
had received under the U.N. plan. 



BURT GUNN— MAGN'UM 


Israelis with Egyptian POWs, 1956 

1956 When Egypt’s Gamal Abdel 

Nasser nationalizes the Suez Canal, Israel 
invades the Sinai with the support of Brit- 
i ain and France, which want to regain con- 
I trol of the waterway. U.S, and U.N. pres- 
! sure subsequently forces Israel to return 
the Sinai and the Gaza Strip. 



LEONARD FREED--MAGNUM 


Israelis marching on Jerusalem, 1967 


1967 Rumors of an upcoming Israe- 
li attack on Syria leaiis Nasst^r to ma.s.s 
troops at the Israeli border and to dose 
the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping. On 
June 5, .Israel launches large-scale at- 
tacks, destroying most of the Arab forces in 
less than a week. Israel capture.s the Sinai, 
the West Bankof Jordan, theGazaStrip and 
the Golan Heights. 

1973 By 1 973, Anwar Sadat, Egypt's 

new president, is persuaded by other Arab 
states to go to war with Israel, Egypt and 
Syria launch their attack on Yom IGppur. 
Although the Arabs make greater military 
gains than in previous wars with Israel, 
they do not emerge victorious and Israel 
retains control of the disputed territories. 
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( ' mil S f-T K E ! ,E PERKINS—M AGNUM 

Lebanese refugees in West Beirut, 1982 

1982 PLO shelling of northern Isra- 
el from southern Lebanon leads to a full- 
scale Israeli invasion, Israeli btimbard- 
ments devastate many Lebanese towns 
and villages; civilian casualties in the first 
fortnight reach 14,000. U.S. mediation pro- 
duces a PLO withdrawal from Lebanon, 
followed by an Israeli withdrawal in 1984 
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jnce the mid-1980s, the forfh^^ri-pfjlicy 

establishment in I’okyo has n> pea ted 
the same mantra; "Japari needs to play 

^obaJ political role commensurate with 

ts economic strength.” With the 

crisis in thegulf, those aspiration s 
are being put to their severest test 
^ret— and Tokyo is laboring to 
meet it While thousands ofU.S. 
troops sit boiling in the Saudi 
Arabian sun, the Japanese gov- 
ernment is fitfully trying to de- 
cide, as Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man Taizo Watanabe put it last 
week, “what concrete steps we can 
take to promote peace and stability In this 
region.” Few Western diplomats in Tokyo 
doubt Japan’s sincerity. But if the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
doesn’t decide soon how to help out in the 
gulf, they warn, it could risk a potentially 
serious schism with the United States. 




GULF 



When Saddam Hussein overran Kuwait, 

^ ^ u ?u dithering a bit, close ranks 

with the West and impose economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq. That included a refusal 

to import any of its oil, a signifi- 
cant sacrifice for a nation that 
gets 12 percent of all its supplies 
from Kuwait and Iraq. Not long 
ago that move alone would have 
probably satisfied world opinion. 
But policymakers in Tokyo quick- 
ly found out that in the post-cold- 
war world, where it is supposed to 
have emerged as a new '’super- 
power,” much more is expected. 

In Washington, airwaves and newspaper 
columns buzzed with the notion that To- 
kyo wasn’t doing enough. On CNN’s 
"Crossfire,” conservative commentator 
Patrick Buchanan told a hapless Japanese 
foreign-policy analyst that Americans 
were about to come home "in body bags” 


defending Japan s oil. Evcm President 
Bush reminded Tokyo that the game has 
gotten more expensive and gently prodded 
Kaifu to contribute financial aid to coun- 
tries in the region suffering from the ban 
on trade with Iraq. 

Kaifu was in fact weighing a variety of 
options, nearly all of which Japan’s allies 
would applaud. But they were not yet gov- 
ernment policy, and, as Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Watanabe conceded, time was 
"running short.” By the weekend, the laby- 
rinthine route to "consensus” in Japan had 
led to little except frustration. Why it’s so 
torturous for Tokyo to live up to its rhetoric 
about global aspirations becomes clear 
from a quick review of the options the gov- 
ernment was said to be considering: 

Join a multinational force. Japan’s Constitu- 
tion clearly rules out sending soldiers into 
combat to "settle international disputes.” 
No one outside Japan expects that. Yet it’s 



T ed Koppel played a practi- 
cal joke on Dan Rather last 
week in Baghdad. Koppel, 
who had arrived in Iraq first, 
left a scrawled note on the 
desk in the American Embas- 
sy that he and Rather tempo- 
rarily shared. It contained 
Saddam Hussein’s name, a 
place and a time — suggesting 
that Koppel had an exclu- 
sive interview. He didn’t, of 
course, as Rather quickly re- 
alized, No one did. Camera- 
shy Saddam was hiding out, 
letting a dapper spokesman 
read his vitriolic TV speeches 
for him. But even if he had 
talked to Ted or Dan, the jour- 
nalistic coup would have been 
more apparent than real. As 
Koppel admitted, the Iraqi 
government only invited the 
American reporters to Bagh- 
dad in order to get its self- 
serving message out. ; 

That wasn’t much consola- 
tion to NBC and CNN, neither 
'’'■‘hich made it into Iraq at 
ah last week. They "lost” the 


first battle of the media war, 
at least as it is now defined. 
In recent years, coverage 
of these fast-breaking global 
events has replaced political 
conventions as the testing 
ground for TV news — and 
not always to good effect. In- 
ternational TV reportage is 
now more nimble, but often 
less informed than in the 
past. Instead of investing in 
long-term coverage of a re- 
gion, which pays off in pene- 
trating reporting, the net- 
works slash their overseas 
bureaus and all but ignore 
whole areas of the world until 
a crisis erupts. Then they 
parachute in big-name talent. 
NBC at first tried to avoid 
playing the usual game of 
"anchors away.” But by mid- 
week Tom Brokaw, too, was 
en route to Saudi Arabia. 

Even when the anchors are 
at home, they can change the 
dynamics of a story in unset- 
tling ways. Koppel was entire- 
ly right to step in and in- 



BARRY IVERSON— POOL 

Rather aboard a U.S. carrier 


sist that the Americans held 
in Kuwait and Baghdad be 
called hostages instead of "de- 
tainees” or some other euphe- 
mism. But in his riveting 
"Nightline” appearance upon 
his return from Jordan, the 
weary anchor (a "guest” of 
substitute anchor Barbara 


Walters) crossed the line 
from asking tough questions 
to delivering a diplomatic 
tongue-lashing to the Iraqi 
ambassador. 

For TV, the real problem 
with the gulf story is that the 
pictures stink. A little "bang 
bang,” to use the industry ver- 
nacular, would change that in 
a hurry — assuming, of course, 
anyone would be allowed to 
cover it. Rather and ABC 
News’s Forrest Sawyer have 
been forced to report from 
Iraq mostly by telephone. Un- 
fortunately, the Iraqis aren’t 
the only ones who restrict the 
freedom of reporters. Ameri- 
can pool reporters at military 
installations in Saudi Arabia 
are complaining that both the 
Pentagon and Saudi officials 
are denying necessary access 
to the story. (One reason is 
that Iraqi officials can see it 
all via CNN.) Should shooting 
start, there was no guarantee 
it would be televised. Like the 
Falklands, Grenada and Pan- 
ama, this war may turn out to 
be off the record. 

Jonathan Alter 
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A guide to surviving an oil crisis and a recession 


BY Jane Bryant Quinn 



ihe prospect of war wasn’t the only 
thing making Americans jittery last 

week. For the economy at home, all the 

indicators continued to point the wrong 
way. Rising gasoline prices brought on by 
the Iraqi crisis caught the most flak. But 
the greater danger lay in the risk that long- 
term interest rates would contin- 
ue to climb. Inflation swelled 
almost to 6 percent, the dollar 
collapsed and a sinkhole opened 
under the price of stocks. 

For savers and investors, it 
was worry time. But wondering 
*Vhere should my money be 
now?” is to ask the wrong ques- 
tion. The right question is, "how 
should my savings be arranged so 
that every new crisis isn’t going to scare me 
to death?” 

The hedgehog response is to roll your 
money into a ball and not leave the bank 
until the year 2001. But that strategy car- 
ries its own risks. Inflation devours fixed- 
income investments. In real terms, you 
may never become a penny richer. 

A smarter choice is to diversify your sav- 
ings and investments and then pretty 
much leave them alone. This lacks the fas- 
cination of chasing the oil stocks or the 

Mexico Fund. But wasn’t it Oscar Wilde 
who said that it’s better to have a per- 


Il 
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manent income than to be fasciuatiiivY^ 

For the millions of Americans who 

worrying about how the gulf crisis shoule 
affect their economic planning, here ai^ . 
few tips: 

fbur home: A house is the rock on whidi 
your security is built, and adjustable^raie 
mortgages (ARMs) are still going cheap 
Rising inflation does more damage to louf^ 
term interest rates than to shorter onel 

One-year ARMs continue to be 
priced at around 8.2 percent, re- 
ports Paul Havemann of HSH 
Associates in Butler, X.J.— -just 
about the same as before the 
Iraqi invasion. ARMs are gener- 
ally cheaper than fixed-rate 
loans over the years that youTi 
own the house. 

With house prices falling in so 
many states, the new wisdom 
says that it’s smarter to rent than to buy 
Maybe so — if you invest all the money you 

didn’t invest in the house, and if your im 

/ - * 

vestment earns an attractive return, and ;/ 
you won’t rent for very long. That s too 
many ifs for my taste — especially if you can 
buy for 10 or 15 percent less than houses 
cost last year. "The longer you liv^ 
house, the greater the advantage ot 
an owner,” says Timothy Kochis, nation^ 
director of personal financial planning 
the accounting firm, Deloitte & 

When you retire, there’s no cheaper 
live than in a paid-up home of yotir owi 
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u’ll ^ bank money-market 

As n practical matter, the only 
gt of us build such a fund is througii 
matic savings like pajToll deduct ions, 
have kids in college, you have prob- 
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Put 1 1 lU' j) 
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t'urui^ 


' coiUn,(. hil[ d,H/in ih guarantee. For a 
t lirot' vn 'f 'is. years, consider a 
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^^nubled over in helpless laughter. An 
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diveiNir.n'rl .7 "7 ""U".!) Ixilongs in well- 

even if 


you’re middle- 


^'^rfency fund? When the bursar’s office 

TT • 


niiod Slocks ,lo|,vor the best long-term re- 


® a lien on your take-home pay ? Having 




has 


n there myself, let me humbly offer an 
bee . _ ^ paid-up credit card, that you 


anv m-ol'f niutual funds catch almost 
.u : ^ .^‘^‘‘bs ^;oing. Ifyou own one (including 
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alternative: 

^^IJ-your company offers a tax-deductible 


borrow against in a pinch, 


etirement savings plan, stash away every 
dollar you can. These are the best persona 1- 
finance deals in America today. If you leave 
vour job, that money usually goes with you. 
TfvouVe w^orked for the company long 
enough, you can also wal k away 
with any matching funds that 
vour employer put in. 

' ^ur energy costs: Just when 
vou thought it was safe to buy a 
jas guzzler, along came Sad- 
dam Hussein to put sand in 
vour tank. But despite all the 
protests over gouging at the 
pump, gasoline is cheap. Driv- 
ing today costs you 28 percent 
less per mile than it did before 
the 1973 embargo, adjusted for 
inflation and for the greater 
gas-efficiency of cars. Gasoline 
would be a bargain even if the 
jovernment raised the s:as tax. 

o 

Should vou fill vour heatinsr- 
oil tank now. before \^finter 
comes? Either way, you ‘re spec- 
ulating on the price. Oil might 
cost more in October, or it 
might cost less. Wliether from 
sloth or speculation, my o\vn 
tank stands half empty, 

Ifeur savings: An ali-weaiher 
plan asks first what vour sav- 
are for. The answ*er will 
tell you what kinds of in- 
^'estments will serv'e you the 
best For example, any money 
^hat you absolutely must have 
^thin four vears liike vour 
3 rreshman-\ ear tuition or 
)^ur daughter's wedding fund'* 

^hoiild be kept in a perfectly 
place. And 1 haven't picked 
wKiinsically. On av- 

that s how long it has 

that have 
to make up all the 


company’s retire- 
probably has some energy 
1] ^ ^ should have made money on 

at post -invasion rally in oil issues. 

on 1, look for the same huge returns in 
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the 1990s that you got in the ’80s. The 100- 
vear record (chart) shows that 10 fat years 
ai e typically followed by 10 leaner ones. At 
oc ay s interest rates, long-term bonds are 
looking pretty good, says John Bogle, head 
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ALEX QUESADA— MATRIX 


A Bear Decade? 


istory suggests the bullish 
’80s will give way to 10 years 
oflean or average stock returns. 
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be so — f‘xci'i>i 1 h:Li iM"'!.-- 
sell at junta he wf * ,Mk i n IK i 
ey shouldn't In (n ; i, t . 

Long term mnnf\\ will pu ' 
well ifyou leave it al-MU' 

Your disastsr hedges ' > hou u i > . > 

portfolio inelmk' gold ' 
week’s gold gains W«Me d; e er, oi 
by professional hedg(>r- .;i\ i , 
precious-nadals an;dvsl I’lnhi! 
the broke ra gt ‘ fi i n i S ( 5 W a t u . 
were playing with paiKu , n<,i .t, » 
gold itself. Back in t he l‘.)70s p* 
only effective i nflation prut <s't mu ui tiv \ , 
gust Arace, managin' til the Frivsiotvi < ou 
and Government Fund Todav ,^ou get 
flation protection and an incoine. Ux>, jv*^i 
by b uy Ing T rea s u ry bd 1 s 

Gold wdl save you dd.hev ■> 

e. 

away t he U.S d(\Uar in 
barrows. (So will o\Mdn^ tor 
eign currencies ) But as ar 
everyday inflation investment 
gold is a bust. Had you houghs 
it in December 1974 when i 
again became legal for Amort 
cans to own, and held it t hmug'l 
1989, vour real, afler-infialiOi 

7 

return woidd be just abm.d 7mv 
reports Norman Fosl>ack of ih 
Institute tor F/Conometrio Ft 
search in Ft. Ijauderdale. Fla 
A better form o1 aev uier : u 
surance is put I mg some .none 
in a no-load tno sidc^ 
short-term bond iruduai fun 
It yields more income th^ 
money funds do. and you do, 
lose much capital it irdorc 
rates rise. It you sudden 
should need some cash a 
your stocks and long do: 
bonds are in the cedar a 
your banker w'on 't lend * ' 
your houst' and your spousr^ f 
absconded with your ^^arik 
count, your short-term Iv 
funds are an easy seVi \ or. c 
buy them from anv of t he ma 
mutual -fund grouirs: Nmdd 
Vanguard, Dreyfus Fuioiit' 

Rowe Price, 

Here, then, is h<w to mam 
your money m these 
crisis, As a citizen, vou mso 
outrag't?d and eager tor or**'' 
action. But once vou ' e iate. 
a d i v^e rs 1 fi ed . r. rest m e r, i pt 
the smartp'-t straregy o«a' 
not t<) change a t h * ; ig 
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And Why 


Why to Fight 

,,,|s ,iv..ki liysteria and focus on 


Motto 


terests 


the 


/;■, /iHf.NM. W 


H H / f' / f N K * 



Ih 1«' 1 .HJfp'ftf 

t f Ml) ti! 

fj) A I III i K 

ffi it)( < 


fJiJnh y 

,„„„,,|,.,i.nonlndo(cntlSnu- 

(iH-f.nr.MnM' »' I .r uf-fO) mu 

* iC'iS 

' II .lo mrmK hvffteria 
Vvill < u -> mas,> ny^ 

I),., I inoinl'l ovorma'-Mou 

,:.ol,,f,.ll .ocHlnnl nr K,ark coul.l 

(lK<ti H<‘l ofJ' a wjfJor ff/ma* and 
ifj a nia ■' iv<- rxploHlon 
(li'a'f irt a ('olIj.Hinii r>e- 
(wacM li.S. m reran and lraf]( 

iijrcTan.arHoineineidentoN tJie 

^fcoiiiidhcf Wf*e(j Jra((i forceHand 

fia wa rd haaeti Ajafricaii TorceH 
Or HuppoHc I bere ih Hona* yhoot* 
ii4< imadral and 1 /ia procf'HS 
siu’iplyeHeijIalfN We wuld Ihmi 
el) vininn not only widen m (4 hos- 
!i j)( i<»a wd ii riHi/)/{naHiianH*Hbui 
an jiicreaHiiiK wave ol' antu 
AinaricnMiHin ainon^ tlm Arab 
maHyea, even HiHide eonntries 
wi(fi pro U.S, KnvermncniH, 
li(K*<‘nl.ly 1 w.'iH bilkin/i to an 
Arab iimbaHHiidoi’ from a coun- 
try tbnl ifs participidin^r in our 
o/lbrls to j’Holate Iraq and who iH 
very supfjortive ol’ what we are 
doiiif; Me told mi- the inaHHUH in his coun- 
try are seel bioK with hostility toward the 
United Slat«»H. An I uAmorlcmiism Is very 
hi^di th rouj^hout the Arab world. It is high 
in Kgypt; Mubarak could become vulnera- 
ble ov(‘f time, I( is (piite lilgh in Saudi 
Araliia, below the Hurface. It is even high 
in coimi ries as far away as Morocco. 

'I’lml is wliy it is vital to di/fcrentiate 
lu*tw(‘<'(i primary goals atid .secondary, 
though still inifiortant, objectives. Our 
vital goal is to secure a staltle supply of 
r(‘asoiial)ly pric(‘d oil. That we can do by 
protecling Saudi Arabia and tiie Emir- 
ates and l)y det(‘rring Iraq -doing all of 
Miat unilaterally, if necessary, Our sec- 
ondmy ohj.'ci Ivc oi4;|i( (« |„. g,,uing Iraq 
JO'lisKorKuKiiwail,. Itul. l imt i.sii goal we 
I'fivn 111 wmiiiioM wilh I he iiiteniational 

eonanuialy MH.'i wlK.I(^ Theralbre, in tnv 

view, we, should (>u rsue th.-a aim on I y in a 
.V lliu I'lvisoiil jii Irani tlier(>iHthe 

ve.;y.ifS.lnskilmt,h..ranrronl,al,i^^ 

‘oin into a wu <‘r Ai-..k a ■ 
a,.* AUUVAinertC.'in nmi 

"'VI, leoisn-dizme 

u ' 0 ( rn(,rv moderate 


and probably 
Arab government d 
end our access ' ^^g,y work if w 

Economic sanctions m r ^ 

can make f*?®^ " , gq jg possible. If ® 
U.S. is very much m j^„,ptation even 

wll probably create the t P 

I ran to side with Iraq 


so- 

And 5‘Iran were to 

become ^riore sympatl: 

of their recent war, It w 


called"Great a to Iraq in spite 

it woul-^‘'» very diffi- 
cult for us to enforce the 


should be prepared V, figh, 

ventthe Iraqw fr'>m 

di Arabia We koeuid at*,, ,5^ 

support ff>r trm ir.t/‘rrmtk>r>i6rt ^ 

ty’s demand that 

freed But Wasbmglx/n Hii 

sole or even pr^dorn i rmnt 
etfort. 1 am -'“ ruck by 

countries iike Japan, 

are much mf>re reir->xed 

than appea r f/> 5 1- 

for UB to rnoTU’OT 
ern Ku rof>r? anr5 1 .n Je, pc)f, cjsir^fug, 
try attd keep in vnth 
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LES STONE-^YGMA 

An emotional response is understandable but risky 



would make us the object of intensifying 
Islamic antagonism. At a time when the 
Islamic world is becoming increasingly 
preoccupied with the liberation of Mus- 
lims in the Soviet Union, it is hardly in 
our strategic interests to refocus Islamic 
hostility on the United States. 

By the same token, the best hope for 
freeing detained American citizens is to 
avoid unnecessary collisions and to not 
let the U.S. become the spearhead of an 
effort to bring down Saddam Hussein. 
Already analogies have been drawn be- 
tween Hussein and Hitler — a parallel 
that seems to me really far-fetched. Most 
people should be aware of the fact that 
Hitler was the leader of a world power 
when he set out on his policy of world 

conquest. Saddam Hussein is the head of a 
relatively small country, with only 17 
fm ion people and no arms industry, 
which cannot even feed itself and which 
in er no conceivable circumstances can 
become a dominant world power, 

hat dS President Bush 

has done oo the level of defense and de- 


During l-he <:.<A6 w?; r 
sis tended t/» bef/zm/ v 
East-West corifiict. 7 
had to take the 

Union mm' cf, 
sor of Iraq, ^ ■'/ 
role would st ; ; i ^ 

dgely because .r ,3 ^ ^ 

cold-war con^iot, 
et Union taking the w 

and in scyrne f aspects 
supportive, we car. 
to take a back seat 
vital interests are 

For some ti/netocf/rre^ »4 

likely to be faced witc ac 
ble situation in whicr 
anti-Western regirces 
the ones in Iraq ov 
manipulate the on .ss iA tc 
disadvantage. This kS w:';-/ :g 

important to provide protecticr, 
for more reasonable oil-produc- 
ing nations, and to create cir- 
cumstances in which ti'iey are 
rewarded for pumping more er ode. I 
elude here not only Saudi Arabia and ^ 
Emirates but also Nigeria, Veriezu^ 
Mexico and Indonesia. We may over, be 
able to create a situation in wtiCc the 
OPEC monopoly is broken to our advan* 
tage, provided we don't push our lucxand 
don’t get involved in a cor.f/o.otat^cr. 
which is not really dictated by c.. ' . .'.'.me- 
diate needs. 

Those of us in the Carter adrr.rnktrc- 
tion learned some lessons from the IraC ' 
an hostage crisis. Item one is not to por,tp 
up these sorts of confrontations J 
doesn’t improve chances for a resolution 
it merely heightens the level of anziet; 
and increases the price the hostage-ta^^ 
ers try to exact from us. In this case, we 
should not permit ourselves to be biaok- 
mailed or drawn into hostilities that ar^ 
not in the American interest. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski wcB natioW'^^' 
curity adviser in the Chrter admint^^' 
tion and is the author of The 
Failure: The Birth and Death ofOjtnfriU 
nism in the Twentieth Century 
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With a reel of chilly videotape, 
Saddam Hussein escalates the gulf 
showdown into a hostage crisis — and 
sharpens Bush's choice between a 
waiting game and allrout war 
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i4f'l Lf flu*M h«A*' 4?4jaF jijajtiiJ : 

cif I iFi I f^irV Njifif ih^ V Jlr>{tr.Vr W |J< f j «t>t 

f r<titj HiMiol/f rt niifUfiji Ilf ft/fiT" 

Hi/ln a\kin fut ffn Wm*^; 

iU*i flirtt ftfft HMf 

«iiji F#f.il/v r»fti/V, i* 

Ht)l (ik* tf| ijii f*> ;»fm'f»kfr h?i» 

rJWft ^ 'l 4 v » 5 if r» *'i/i 

f/inf .HmJff/ini (tilp 
inu ;<rui 

f)nlv lj<* r^XH< 01 f <4/# k ^i:ing hii» 

[iVfm nr fnv^dtni/ Ar.ibj^ or uno^ i ^ r 

('fi-iirjf rv will fiK’ ^ wthki^ 

nn Mt\ pm^f ipl^ ni r 
tu/rMy tli^? pff’mfknV* ^-r^nd ph%n for thr- 
I rnld wif T w^jrJd c/i n ^l^» «u u p «» : m 

ply Sfop fiuiii#-« Bu«ch 

(:mny*d an pinniy of h#*lp in ihtp un4^rt;ik 
rn^-^ /rcmi fill ffep mdu*^fnril;?/*d n;ation» 

/mrri /orxl#»nit#‘ Ar0to #nf*n froir* th^' 

lofi/if mnnbunrj ljniU*d Sfttionh But there 
Wfj.*i no dmihi in Bujth'^ mind about w'ho 
wou jfl be in i:h^ ru^ the world » uperpower 
ref)orn, the llmt<^d Stiiun 
7o fhnf end, the Pentfi^on continued to 
flood the Hnud] dewrt with the Ja^fef^^ air- 
and w*nlif! mnce D-Day A billion pounds 
of mafi^nel inriudmg 150,000 bottles of 
Hunncrtm} and Ififl.OOO chefmcabprotec- 
tive suitj^ At the Lnifed VafionA theSovi* 
et IJnion agreed to back a blockade of Iraq 
with rniiitaiy ncUm^ raising hopes that 
Muperpower cooperation might make the 
mtemationa! organization the force for 
stability its foundm intended At the 
wt>okend VS warships were .shadowing 
up ro a dozen Iraqi tankers and were 
poised to disable them Meanwhile, at ' a 
vital Iraqi installation;' S*iddam staged a ■ 
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^ tt»OM tilH 

f: /^'...^ . !■ B Up Dif:' ■; 

f f-i 

ilu« Mu* Mrwg 

\h*m* At thr T\ fafnA'fM 

fljophpmfjf^ •yOjng Up Big 

if >ri wArn^xr* pfirpannir fur battl*' 
Mi*‘ Arf^raft (’arTief t SB Inde' 
Ouif of Otnsrt. mmtrwn 
hnlkf^ ^0jnf *tiT UT^iifU cm bomb* and 
Or f « fur you^ Sad 

dsm 

>« w;jf ijin fig to fight can 


fighlifif a 

;md |}a*»5;^r ‘j; ;!/ f^r» Such IS the 

dtl^mrr;.a Biish face* pr^^^^innu Seddani 
out tM Kuwait m«>‘ n*»t w- er.rAijch L’lti- 
rriaip ly. Bunh mayhjsvetodf^roySWdiJD 
himself by (lendin* Anwrnai to war, he 
'Aould ftittnfice thmiMrtd* fA Itvet mciiui- 
jiKf tb<>K.' of innocent hort^^ps a* w*ll a« 
,n flaming the entire region arw? alienating 
international aupport. Vet if he faiia to 
figr? h" may fi$k a wone conflagration 
Caicuiataa CMt HiirtoricaJIy, war leaiier* 
are driven more I 9 ' tf#to«terone and vain- 
glory than wisdom and common sense, 
Biiah has tned hard not to b- swayed by 
emotionaiiam At first be refused to even 
say the word “hostage " and whim he 
he vowed not to he intimidated Sad- 
dam '<i attempt to use Americana and other 
foreigners as pawns Apparently, he is pre- 
pared to have hostages catied by another 
name casualties of war Certainly, he is 
determined not to be Jiinmy Carter, tied up 
hv yellow' ribbons in the R<^ Garden But 
tis be "vacationed” at Kennebunltport, hi's 
calculated cool was belied by the freneti- 
cism of his goJfgame an hour and 42 min- 
utes for 18 holes, more hockey than golf 
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quipped by the 
biggest atr- and sea- 
lift since D-Day — a 
billion pounds of 
materiel — Marines try 
on their gas masks near 
the oilfields they must 
defend near Dhahran 
(above). A miUtary 
transport plane lands in 
the Saudi desert (left), 
white stateside a soldier 
from the 197th 
Infantry says goodbye to 
his child (right). 
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Sv'<nv 

‘ ''h '''' ' ..''iuM . itfi' Haalv's 

N , t. V . 1 , . V ' , ' hi'.’',, 1 ; 1 5 \ ' i 1 1 1 < ' ! ' 1 ) 1 1 i\ j >( 1 1 ' J I ' i 1 t wo 

i -lit',!).' U i\t u tu]<'rst {lud 

t.f \k\\“ iit'i •" 1 ( 1 iji t do n<)nti 

0. ft'! .t !?• .1 i iV ilia'i ••v'ai <'d soldiofs shoot 
vhoii own oi.rtio-, \Svu‘}ii09l strikes'’ 
au' o,Mud:N aiwthui.: hut, Inn raid on Iraq, 
w :u-u ’.‘uo,{;u \ pi;u\norsoup}uMuist u'allvro 
^c'v ':o as^ ooiiatoral dama^ix'” oould inoludi' 
oufuii vsisot Amoru'an htvst,*i^os. 

-V> thcw hohivd ott the coast of Maine. 
nlNu hiS :\\W t VUhI Ou'(>Ui^ll 

the !v.x^ ot tv*^\u'‘N.s at w, h;it the battle- 
heia w ouui us^k hke ath^r t l\o sniokt' clears, 
Ine chiuxs the\ murKuu'd made thcan seek 

another vvut'se Hush h.ad reacted almost 
msnncnveh wtien haq invaded Kuwait, 
soundniii uncharactensticaUv rhurohill- 

mn as he swoiv. ‘Tins wiirnot stand'" 
U ar sjvmtHi iummuMii Kut since then, the 
pit's Aient and his men h.a\e mapp('d out a 
stratCijA that the\ ht'luw c' w ill achieve suc- 
v'ess xvithom iesvirtm>i to three -at least 
away. Kor the' moment. Hush has 
dt\idt\i (hat his fo<- is pow cm mad. hut not 
uicidailN crary; tliat Saddam Hussein is ! 
not hkely to do aintitini: lo provoke his 
own destruct ion, IVush s advisei's calculate , 
litat ^^.aouam can N' pressurtni into releas- ' 
ing the luv'ita.^x's and uoiilini: Kuwait. • 
Only u hedvH'sact up h\ killmt: his cap- 
tives or invadmi^ Saudi .Arabia or another i 
country w ill the I mted States strike. ^ 
Based v'n iott\ principles ot‘ collective se- 
»,UMty. riu' president s j;rand plan (’or the 
p^.)st void -war w vu ld can he summed up sim- 
ply: Stop International HulHes Hush 
counttxi on plenty lU'help in this undertak- 
ing h\>m all the indust rial i,x'd nations, 
fioni inodt'rate Arab leaders. e\ lai tVoin t he 
lon^-morihund I mitxi .Nations Hut there 
was no doubt in Hush's mind about who 
would he m chaise i he wxu'Id's superpower 
reborn, the I'nited Stales 

lo that end. the Pontation continued to 
Mood the Saudi desert with the lan^est air- 

ami sealitt since iNDay: A bilhoirpounds 

ot materiel, includiuj; lotkOOO bottles of 

sunsertvn and HiSyHX) chemical-protec- 
tive suits, At the I'mied Nations the Sovi- 
ot I mon ayretxi to back a blockade of Iraq 
^vuh imluary action, raism.q hopes that ^ 
superpower coojHU'atiou mi-ht make the 


.nvpy c-harade by telling his 
sonu' grirn-laced British sc Jy cbields” 
, bat they are not really 

all, Sm.ling like an 

aac,'^ he liad threatened to starve the ^ 

baCore-that they are "heroes of peace^ 

; Then he gathered their families for a cozy 

; little group picture. 'Sick . 

: pre.ssion,’’ said White House spokesman 
■ Marlin Fitzwater. On Saturday, Saddam 
1 continued to bluster that war would leav^ 
; "columns of dead bodies.” Still, he made 
I no move to take over the foreign em as 
' sies in Kuwait that he had ordered shut 
! down, and U.S. officials saw ^'glimmers 
I that the Iraqi strongman was looking tor a 

! negotiated end to the crisis. 

Wars usually seem like better ideas be- 
fore they are fought than afterward. 

, Boasts of ”home by Christmas’ dissolve 
into cries of '’never again”; jingoism gives 
' way to recrimination and regret. When 
the French Army marched off to war 
' against Prussia in 1870, they cried "A Ber- 
; fin! A Berlin! A Berlin!” Shortly thereaf- 
' ter they were marched back to Paris with 
j their hands up. The U.S. soldiers in the 
Saudi desert were less belligerently brave; 
the threat of poison gas was too real for 
■ that. But the young Marines waving "Hi 
! Mom!” at the TV cameras seemed more 
! like sophomores suiting up for the Big 
I Game than warriors preparing for battle. 
Aboard the aircraft carrier USS Inde- 
pendence in the Gulf of Oman, seamen 
chalked taunting graffiti on bombs and 

missiles. One read, "This is for you, Sad- 
dam, baby.” 

Awful as war can be, failing to fight can 
be worse, especially if it means fighting a 
biper and nastier war later on. Such is the 
dilemma Bush faces. Pressuring Saddam 
out of Kuwait may not be enough. Ulti- 
mately Bush may have to destroy Saddam 
himself. By sending America to war he 
would sacrifice thousands of lives, includ- 
iiife those of innocent hostages, as well as 
laming the entire region and alienating 
mternational support. Yet if he fails to 
hgfit he may risk a worse conflagration 
Calculated cool; Historically, war leaders 
are driven more by testosterone and vain 

£ hi^iSf “--on sin : 


i».«i » h.v.T«.t“.sfcr 

name: casualties of war Op>-to ^ ^"other 
determined not to be Jimmy Carteret' 

as he "vacationed” at But 

pmsed to dis.it.io th^niAu:;;;.;'','': calculated cool was LS^th 

-'.al Ira,; ins.alhi.ion,'' .a’ ofhisgolf.ama'alt'!^ ^^oti- 


^ ^ ^ lUUi 1 1 O 'I n 1 ‘1 1 1 AM fU s i' r* 

. .. ' ‘r,‘tiu.,anon ino t(»rtv for 
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op to 1 1."' "eiv shadowing 
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Ordinary Americans, too, seemed reluc- 
tant to eng'ag'e in the sort of mawkish hand- 
wringing that made the country seem likea 
pathetic giant during the 1980 Iran hos- 
tage crisis. "Tie a yeJlow ribbon 'round . . . 
your mouth,” growied everyman colum- 
nist Mike Royko. So far, Americans are 
supportive of Bush: A Newsweek Poll 
showed that 75 percent approved of his 
handling of the crisis (below). Bush believes 
that the Vietnam syndrome has passed, 
that Americans are no longer afraid to ex- 
ercise force. Indeed, having spent more 
than S2 trillion to build up the military 
over the past decade, many Americans 
want to use it. But doubters are sure to be 
heard, especially when Congress recon- 
venes after Labor Day. "It’s one thing to 
have support for deployment. It’s another 
to have support for combat casualties,” 
warns Lee Hamilton, a senior member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Grand strategists, especially the ones 
who do their plotting in libraries, see war in 
clinical terms. In earlier times, wars were 
regarded simply as "investment in, earn- 


Tr»i?itarv historian 

ings out,” writes m _^gnt can seem 
Keegan. No the price of oil 

price too f "‘I ^t^rshort term, a war 

shutting down production facilities an 
panicking the spot oil “urket. 

Nuclear threat: Earlier America P ^ 
dents went to war to make t e _ 
for democracy, Restoring the Emir of Ku- 
wait would be making the country safe for 
feudalism. A more noble goal, r ^ 

sons, is standing up to aggression througti 
collective security. The president seeks to 
erect a permanent structure to stand no 
just against Saddam, but all power-hungry, 
land-grabbing military adventurers. To- 
day’s aggressor resides in the Middle East, 
but tomorrow’s could be anywhere. 

There is another strategic goal that has 
never been publicly stated by the adminis- 
tration, but in the end it is the most impor- 


tant one. oautiam already k 

tipped with warheads fuu mC. 
Most experts believe that 

seven years Saddam could havp t? 
ty to build nuclear 


-ear weapons t 
country Saddam has threatenef^ . 
is already within range of k- ^ 


Eventually, Saddam may be ahi 
an intercontinental ballistic 




- Oh' 

ble of reaching,^say. New York 


To knock out Saddam’s nuclear 

ifei 
t a 

The Iraqi Army is not the Panam K 


sil e-production facilities requjf 




The United States would win it ! ^ h 


Forces; it has a million men and 5 


tie tanks. In the end Saddam’s hr 

1 , j 1 T T vp< 


succumb to the U.S, air power and 


forces massing around the 




Iraq is already exhausted by its ef 
war against Iran. Cut off from > 
supplier, the Soviet Union, 
Army would soon run out of spare 




ammunition. The U.S. troops in'th^^ ^ 
are volunteers, not draftees* m ^ 


highly trained by elite regiments. But ? 
all soldiers in all wars, they are young ^ 



Cautious Support 


W hile Americans continue to back 
Bush’s Middle East deployment, they 
want to give diplomacy more time and 
have mixed feelings about a hostage rescue 
that could cost thousands of lives. 


Do you approve or disapprove of the 

• I t Bush is handling the sit- 
uation involving Iraq and Kuwait? 

75 % Approve 1 8 % Disapprove 


17% Begin action 



80% Wait 

Js ar^ being h^ldTttofe p^s^sT 

•7 % Should order attacks 26 % Should not 

f the only way to rescue thousand* nfric . 

weign hostages in Kuwait anrf 1.-= other 

cHon in which hundreds ’* through a military 

f U.S. troops are killed, would yon sun^rt •*t®“sands 
1 operation? ® y®" s“PPort or oppose such 

38 % Oppose 


PM API VDf Ti 

vacation~du ft e c~ ‘«o much tl 

.JO 0 / V/ ^ current crisis or not? 

550/,^^ 


will it cause very ^ilitary action against In 

throughout the Arab wn* the United Stat 

» X ve,v »i“ pn>bfem. a. an? 

42 % Somewhat serious ^ ^ serious 

8 % No problems 


Which 


which should not? 





% cij'opear; nations 


59% Japan ^ 

58% Soviet Union 

as a world 

Disagree 55 % 


DestroS^aqrnucf 

weapons and military 

^rom power in Iraq ^ ® government 


SHOULD BE 

SHOULD 

A GOAL 

NOT 

92% 

7% 

84% 

10% 

70% 

20% 

78% 

17% 

73% 

19% 
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An F-15 Eagle skims the Saudi desert in a training exercise 


SCOTT APPLEWHITE — DOD POOL 

aimed partly at reminding the Iraqis of America's superior air power 


scared. For every professional killer, there 
is a boy who joined the Marines to see the 
world and eet a college loan, not to die in 
the desert. In World War II, wTites histori- 
an Paul Fussell, the most common cir of 
the mortally wounded was Mother. It 
that crv is not heard again in future tank 
battles* it will only be because of the muf- 
fling of a gas mask. 

An Arab jihad? Assuming military victory, 
the United States would still have to ask 
what it had won. There is no "good guy 
waiting in the udngs to take over from Sad- 
dam — not even the sort of dubious allies 
the United States suffered in Vietnam, a 
Thieu or a Ky. The Iraqi generals vyho 
might overthrow their leader could be jipt 

as fanatical. After World War II, the Allies 
were able to expunge Nazism from Germa- 
ny. But they can hardly expect to rid Iraq oi 
Islamic extremism. What is more, a mar- 
tyred Saddam might turn a territorial war 
with the United States into a Pan-Arab 
jihad against the Great Satan. Unabl^e to 
drive out the infidels, poor young Arabs in 
other nations might turn instead on t e 
moderate Arab leaders who supported 
Washington, however tentatively. In Jor- 
dan King Hussein would likely be toppled 
and in Egypt President Hosni Mubarak 

might fall as well. 

Bush is loath to demolish the coalition he 
has worked so hard to create. He is justifi- 
ably proud of his diplomatic achievement, 
even Libya’s Muammar Kaddafi has de- 
nounced Saddam’s hostage taking. To 
shore up collective security, to make the 
U.N. Security Council a force for peace and 
not just a debating society, the United 
States must appear patient, law-abiding 
and peace-loving. If it cynically uses inter- 


national support as a cover for a unilateral 
invasion, say Bush’s advisers, who would 

trust Washington again? 

But if the United States does not move 
against Saddam, what assurance is there 
that this grand coalition will last? State 
Department officials talk of the fast-fold 

Rather than wait for the long- 
term squeeze of sanctions, they want Sad- 
dam to believe that Bush is itching to use 
force, and right away. Yet implicit in the 
fast-fold approach is the recognition that if 
Saddam does not cave in soon, he gains an 
advantage. The American people might 
not be wUling to pay for a long-term Pax 
Americana in the desert at a time when the 
federal deficit is hemorrhaging. The em- 
bargo could spring leaks as }ess resolute 
nations cut separate deals with Baghd^. 
The United States could be stranded in the 


desert, a neocolonialist power propping up 
wealthy sheiks. 

Ultimately, then, Bush may have to go to 
war. Yes, the region could be aroused into 
fundamentalist fury. On the other band, 
that was the fear after Reagan boinbed 
Libya in 1986, and the great anti- American 
uprising never happened. Kaddafi just 
crawled back into his tent. To guarantee 
that Saddam never uses an arsena.1 that 
grows more frightening by the day , it may 
ultimately be necessary to destroy both the 
Iraqi strongman and his capacity to mal^ 
war. There may be no guarantee that Sad- 
dam’s successors would be more reasonable 
men. But at least they wouldn’t have nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Evan TnouASwith Ann McDANiELand 
Thomas M. li^'F'RAi^KinKennebunkportana 
John Barry. Margaret Garrard W arner 

and Douglas Waller in Washington 


• *hat would be used in an invasion of Kuwait 

A U.S. freighter carries landing craft that w derek 
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With U.S. forces stHI thin on the ground in Saudi Arabia, members of the S2nd Airborne 


Division sot thoir iiHtitm 
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It would pit Iraq’s troop strength against .America's higli-tec h air power 



f war breaks out with Iraq, Americans 
will win it in the air or lose it on the 
gfround. So far, the Iraqis have a huge 
numeiical advantage in men, artil- 

. tanks. The Americans and 

their allies cannot stop them with ground 
foi ces alone, especially if the Iraqis attack 
in the next few weeks, while the U.S. build- 
up IS still underway. Instead, the Ameri- 
cans will have to rely on air power to knock 
out the Iraqis’ tanks and prevent Saddam 
Hussein from fully bringing his forces to 
bear Ironically, this is precisely the kind of i 
war that U.S. troops have spent the last 40 i 

Srf expected i 
fight It w Western Europe, fending ofl"an ; 

SovietTi tank-heavy armies of the ' 

AW thai'ir allies, 

force 'equiS ^t"est a Warsaw Pact 

ens and schSird'Tn '^eap- 

«t«k I. 'h 

St 
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’ fense is provided bv mobile bat 

I * b 

teries of Soviet surface-to-air mis- 
i siles(SAMsJand radar-controlled 
ZSU-23 antiaircraft guns. If it 
comes to a fight, the Americans 
ought to wan; the w’ar might even 
turn into a rout. Although tlte 
Iraqis are good by Arab stand- 
ards, they’re no Russians, Most ot' 
their tanks are obsolete. Thei?* 

Navy is almost nonexistent, Tlteir Air 

swift-kill missile war of modern uir combat 


e. 




GULF 


Cheney negotiated new bases next door 
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and prohablN cantun den> tht 
Ameru'ans coulvol of the ;iiv 
even a It'w da vs 

I 

vStill. a war wit li Iraq pmlvihK 
would bt" no walkover for ihf 
Auu'i'u'ans U t'oukl mvolw' ,>rs 
many as thrt'o ditlivailt and risly 
phases (chart . page ASV A pitduxi 
l^ntlK'on the ct>astal plamofSiia 

di Arahia wt>uld test the \h\w\ 

that warplaiu's c.an dtdeat tanks, some 
fning that not evott llu‘ Israt'lis have ovrs 
done on such a grand scab' An attempt tr 
hhoratc Kuwait Tity would tmtail what a 
v'Onioi Israeli military man dt'scriKw as 
h>ugh. luurderous combat ' And inanavi’ 

wai o\or Iraq Ustdt. Amorican {nlotswould 
bavo to dodg(' dense groundlire wondnn 
'•hAull tlu'whilo w bet her Western 
^'t ieai risk vm the largiMs below 

lu' Americans are not yc't ready to 

tltey have any ehmee in the matter 
Hiildup has boon running behind 

vvo weeks ago l a . Gon, Tlmmas KelleyA^t^ 

()r of otHu-al ii)tts ibr t luuJointA'hi^^^^^ 

tail , was described by a welhplat'ed 

as ^‘h)se to<ii,sinay’‘overtheali|>p^tt\tM 

iiinetable The Pentagons top priority^ 
h> put combat ain'raft intoSaudi Ara 
a Inst iitient (ie{enseag.ain!tt att 
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tKJVSOt, thott -I lit- U\ '*. 

^.rottfHj iot k-fs, whoM' :uM\ \ arnTO^ a 

"nyrvunt h:ue to travt'l H> Mar 1 a 
rint* C'<»’P^ ”i*‘> saved tJu* a.i> 

equipw‘nl, including ;UHUit UXltariK 
,x)Mttoned (m supp!> ships m the ir.a.ar 

and r*acilit‘ oc'eatvs Ikvaiiso the Marines 
were able to deplov \s jththeii tan.k>iTio.e 
rapidly than the Arm\. 45.(KX^ ot them 
\%ere ordered tc^v^audi Ambi*^- 

A Wck for Saddam: The Marines’ tanks are 
reiaijvely old M-60 models— snli good, but 
not top of the American line As Ion. 
Army units with new Ml tanks are 
available, the force in Saudi Arabia i 
to be relatively thin on armor That :n 
turn, prevents the force from carryini: out 
all of its potential assignments The Ameri- 
cans appear stron^^ enough to hold Saudi 
Arabia "We have the ability no\\ to kick 
Saddam all t he way back up north. ’ Prince 
Turki bill Nasser, the Saudi commande 
!i major air base', boasted last week I 
forces may even he capable of mounting a 
successful assault on Kuwait City But the\ 
are not strong iMiough to t ake all ot Kuwait 
and hold it indefinitely without heavy air 
jupporl And wivile U.S planes are com* 
[tutted to tank-busting, an air war over Iraq 
tself cannot be sustained at the level of 
ntensity that planners know they will 
leed to smash Iraq’s air detenses. 

'Phe answa^r is to get more tanks to Saudi 
Vrabia, freeing some of the air power tor 
nissions deep inside Iraq. Equipment tor 
wo brigades of the 24th Mechanized Intan- 
ry Division is expected to arrive at the enc* 
if this week, beefing up the farce some' 
vhat. And Pentagon officials s:ty the First 
/avalry Division, stationevi at Fort Hoexi, 
’exas, has been alerted for duty m the 
4ideast. Among other weapons, the First 
lavalry has 232 Ml tanks. It w ill take until 
he end of September to get the division to 
laudi Arabia by sea, and the troops will not 
e battle ready until October 
By then the Ihiited States will have 
40,000 to 150,000 military personnel on 
be ground in Saudi Arabia and a total of 
lore than 200,000 in the region, counting 
Kose on warships. There will be about 300 
> vS aircraft in Saudi Arabia and 300 more 
llshure including at least 28 giant B-52 
umbers currently based on the island of 
heg(, Carcia m the Indian Ocean. With 
bni iimeh force deployed, all of George 
lusp's military options wil i be open to him. 


How to Stop a Tank 
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■TOW MISSILES 

The tube-launched, optk^ily tracked 
Wire command-link guided missile is 


highly accurate. Soldiers can steer it 
after firing via a trailing wire — so tong 
they keep the target in the cross hairs 
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■AlOAIRPLAhlE 

Called the Thunderbolt il a slow-moving 
attack (^ane built to take punishment. It's 
armed with as many as eight types of 
antitank weaponry, from Mav^ick 
missiles to a rm<»‘ -piercing bullets 
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’if, putting the 
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i oeat him to the 
' f i t Arabia Cheney 
I'iiii A had 160/X/) m 
■' • •" e”. atvl I '* ‘ ’■..i nks '(xusfed on the 
I ■ru Niriit; rk Saudi A ruihiU,” But Sad- 

’'a- iepioved h:s tro<;ps for the mo- 
: .i: le.vst. in defensive ptisitions, guard- 
Z Cnelx'irder and coastline of Kuwait 'He 


^ h' 






The Chrysler -designed M1 tank is the top 
US, antitank machine. Heavily armored, 
the powerful gas-turbine engine exceeds 
42 mph. It fires armor-piercing and high- 
explosive ammo. 


expecting the American Navy and Ma- 
r .nesk' said a top Saudi intelligence officer. 

On r heir side of the border with Kuwait, the 
Saud is also had a thin line of armor, with 
the mam defenses farther back. Most 
.American forces were 100 miles or more to 
the rear, defending military bases and oth- 
er buiit-up areas. They were gradually ex- 
tending the range of their operations, with 
t he Marines and elements of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division steadily moving farther 
into the desert 

The Iraqi troops are more suited to de- 
fense than attack. Under a complicated 
formula it uses to evaluate the combat po- 
tential of armies around the world, the 
Pentagon ranks the offensive ability of an 
Iraqi armored division at less than half 
that of a U.S. division. On defense, the 
Iraqis do a bit better. During their eight- 
vear war with Iran, their greatest victories 

V ' — 

were achieved when dug-in Iraqi troops 
mowed down ragtag Iranian attackers. 

Four feet tall: Saddam has a tough, dedicat- 
ed officer corps. He tends to execute the 
officers who fail him or appear to be disloy- 
al. "What you have left," says a congres- 
sional-staff expert, "are the true believers." 
The enlisted men are less impressive. Iraq 
has only 18 million people, of whom about 
3.5 million are rebellious Kurds. As a re- 
sult, the million-strong armed forces in- 
clude "a lot of old men and boys," says 
Thomas McNaugher, a Brookings Institu- 
tion expert on Mideast armies. Of the 
600,000 or so Army regulars, fewer than 
half are combat veterans of the war with 
Iran. "Iraqi forces are not 10 feet tall,” says 
Anthony Cordesman, an expert on the Iraqi 
Army and national-security assistant to 
Sen. John McCain. "They’re about four feet 
tall. But remember, two four-footers can 
still take down a six-foot man." 

The strongest part of Iraq’s Army is now 
stationed far to the front; of its 10 armored 
divisions, three or four are positioned in 
Kuwait, with a similar number deployed in 
southern Iraq. If Saddam decides to attack 
before the American force reaches peak 
strength, his tanks would advance toward 
Saudi Arabia’s key military bases and oil- 
• fields, turning the coastal plain into a 
killing ground. U.S. ground troops would 
^ fight back with Apache helicopter gun- 
! ships and TOW antitank missiles. The 
- (Continued on page 30) 













hat will happen if President Bush 
does order a strike against Iraq? Most 


experts say U.S. forces would be 


hard pressed to launch an offensive until early 
October — there simply aren’t enough troops 
and materiel in the region. But some envision 
a quick U.S. strike that would play on Ameri- 
ca s strength in the air. Here is one speculative 
scenario, culled from interviews with sources 
in the militaiy, the administration and the 
analyst community. Precise locations of 
forces have not been released. 
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4 Iraqi Divisions 
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Iraq is not likely to invade 
Saudi Arabia at this point, 
thanks to the continuing U.S. 
buildup. But American forces 
would still have to pin down 
the four Iraqi divisions now 
dug in along the Saudi border 
to Keep them from going on the 
offensive. F-I5s would take 
control of the skies quickly 
(Iraqi pilots are neither 
trained nor equipped for dog 
fighting), then a broad array 
of American attack planes 
would bomb Iraqi divl- 
S'ons and destroy fuel 

and ammunition sup- 
Phoa- British-made 

Tornado planes 
’^ould seed the < 

With mines. 
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3 Iraqi divisions 
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Iraqi front line 


A F-15s 
establish air 
superiority. 
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B Paratroopers seize 
the strong points. 
Special forces rescue 
hostages. 
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This operation would 
bogin with special** 
forces commandos sneaking 
into Kuwait's capital to neu** 
tralize Iraqi command posts, 
opening the way for para- 
troopers with air support. 

The special forces would 
search out hostages, while 
other soldiers quelled the Iraqi 
forces and cleared the port 
for more arrivals. By seizing 
the al Matla Ridge outside 
town, American troops would 
gain high ground to defend 
against further attack. 



Paralyze Iraq 


Three objective re- 
main. First to prevent 
reinforcements from reach- 
ing Kuwait. Second: to scatt< 
the Iraqi Army, destroying 
airfields, air defenses and 
Scud-B missile sites. Radi- 
ation-seeking missiles 
would hit radar and broad- 
cast communications; nu- 
clear reactors and weap- 
ons plants might be left for 
later. Third: to cut power 
and communications in 
Baghdad, plunging the 
city into darkness and 
shaking the people's 
faith in Saddam. 





C F-11 Is attack 
Baghdad, taking 
out power and 
co mmun ications. 


■ -A' - - J - 


B Broad 
airstrike 
destroys 
airfields, air 
defenses, radar 
and other 

communications. 
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A B-52s bomb southern Iraq 
heavily, cutting off 

reinforcements to Kuwait, 
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the current staleimte tur^s S 

shootint? 'var the second objective > ^ 

would be to take Kuwait 
^nack might begin with the ^ 

commandos, such as Navy SEaLs or 

r veen Berets, to neutralise Iraqi coi.^ 
posts. U.S. strike aircraft 
F 117A Stealth plane, would try to^''< 
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Marine amphibious landing. The attatj^ 
would try to rescue foreigners trap^^ 
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(Continued from page 25) 

82nd Airborne has limited quantities of the 
up-to-date T0W-2A and larger quantities 
of older models, which may or may not be 
effective, depending on whether the Iraqis 
have installed the latest armor on their 
Soviet-built tanks. 

High profile: The Marines’ M-60 tanks 
would join the fray, along with any Army 
Mis that arrive in time. Though outnum- 
bered, the American tanks would have one 
advantage. In the desert, tanks often fire 
from defensive positions scooped out by 
bulldozers; they poke their noses over the 
top, fire at the enemy and then retreat into 
their giant foxholes. The American tanks 
have taller turrets than their Soviet coun- 
terparts. This higher "profile” might be a 
disadvantage on the smooth German plain, 
but in the desert it’s a plus, because it 
enables the Americans to depress their gun 
barrels to a greater degree than the Soviet 
tenks can manage. As a result, U.S. tanks 
ave to expose less of themselves when 
they rise up and bring their guns to bear. 

None of that would be enough to stop the 

f Saddam strikes before 

more L S. tanks reach Saudi Arabia. The 
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job would have to be done by air power. U.S. 
F-15s would establish control of the skies. 
F-16s would fire HARM missiles, which 
lock onto radar signals, to knock out Iraq’s 
mobile ZSU-23 antiaircraft guns. British 
Tornado attack planes based in Saudi Ara- 
bia would sow minefields from the air to 
channel Iraqi tanks into killing zones. U.S. 
A-lOs, A-6s and F-16s would take on the 
tanks. The B-52s also might come into play, 
dropping enormous bomb loads onto Iraqi 
tank formations. If the attack planes can 
fly enough sorties — say, an average of two 
per day-— they will stop the tank attack. If 
the sortie rate is significantly reduced — ^by 
sandstorms or poison-gas attacks on air 
bases— the battle on the coastal plain could 
become frighteningly close. 

One unpredictable factor is Iraq’s arse- 
nal of medium-range ballistic missiles. 
There were unconfirmed reports last 
week that Saddam had moved Soviet-made 
Scud-Bs into Kuwait. The missiles are inac- 
curate, better suited to random bombard- 
ment of large cities than to precise attacks 
on military targets. If the Scuds can ^ 
equipped vrith chemical warheads, howev- 
er, they might well intimidate U.S. and 


Kuwait City, running the risk that 
them might die m the cross-hre. 
immediate military objective would be u 
hold the city. For that purpose, troops 
ported by attack helicopters and fight,;, 
bombers would try to take and hold ai 
Matla, a key ridge northwest of the city, 

To prevent a successful Iraqi counters^ 
tack, U.S. planes would strike at three rna’ 
jor airfields outside Kuwait City. '’These 
airstrips would be taken out before lunch, ' 
says Donald Kerr of London’s Internation. 
al Institute for Strategic Studies. Fiveain 
fields in southern Iraq, clustered around 
the city of Basra, also would be hit. AndU,S, 
planes would attack supply lines runnir^^ 
from Iraq to Kuwait. "That would be our 
No, 1 target,” says an American official in 
Saudi Arabia. "We must take out all the tea. 
sugar and replacement stocks being fed to 
the Iraqi frontline soldier.” The Iraqis 
would try to fend off the air assault with 
surface-to-air missiles that have been de 
ployed in the region. "You’re going to lose 
some planes, that’s for sure,” sa>^ an Israeli 
expert. "But if the pilots can read the SAMs, 
they will manage to cut the road and keep it 
cut.” The Americans also might use some 
special weapons, such as B-52s or the big 
guns of the battleship Wisconsin. 

Air raids: U.S. warplanes will swarm all 
over Iraq. Their initial objective: to sweep 
Iraq’s Air Force from the skies, knockout its 
air defense and Scud missile sites, crippk 
its military command-and-control appara- 
tus and stop the reinforcement of Saddimys 
southern front. Iraq has some good antiain 
craft guns and SAMs, including Moscow^ 
advanced SA-14. But most of the antiam 
craft units are of poor quality. The crevs> 
that serve in them are thought to be badl> 
trained, and the Iraqis have never had to 

cope with the electronic countermeasures 

employed by U.S. planes. 

Once the Americans control the sk> , i Ut' 

will have a long list of military-iadustr»u 

targets to choose from . Iraq’s chemical*'' a' ^ 
fare facilities, including the key 
center at Samarra, north of 
would be a top priority, as would thebio^^ 
cal-warfare research center at Salmai' a 
southeast of the capital. Less urgent 




important target ^ wouiu ye > 

^ .fear faolities, which are working e- 
^ weapons but are five yeai-s awa> 

kfilH the Osirak reactor near Baghdad, 
hich was destroyed by Israeli warplanes 
^ iggi The facility is now protected by 
walls thought to be more than three feet 
fut-W but the reactor has not been fired up. 
0 S warplanes would probably hit Osirak 
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.1 KSl WlihUN 

One commander predicts 'lethality [that] will overshadow Vietnam' if fighting breaks out 

With the Marines: ^eli Stop Them Here’ 


F orward-based U.S. Marines 
would probably be the first 
troops to engage an invading 
Iraqi Army. Newsweek ’s Ray 
Wilkinson, a former Marine 
in Vietnam, spent two days 
on the front lines and filed 
this report: 

The Marine infantry unit is 
dug snugly into an abandoned 
rock quarry. Camouflaged 
Amtracs — awesomely noisy 
troop carriers — storm a hill- 
ock in a mock attack. Mortar 
and tank units hold nighttime 
exercises to familiarize them- 
selves with the terrain. Com- 
bat units outfitted in cumber- 
some chemical-warfare suits 
struggle up and down sand 
dunes in 120-degree daylight 
temperatures. Inside the suits 
the temperature is 10 to 20 
degrees hotter. “You see that 
highway over there,” says 
Marine Col. Carl Fulford. 
“That’s the main highway 
from Kuwait. If the Iraqis at- 


tack it will be down that road 
and we will stop them here.” 
Colonel Fulford predicts it 
would be bloody: “The lethali- 
ty of the battlefield in a single 
day here will overshadow the 
whole Vietnam War.” 

The Marines, renowned in 
Vietnam for their almost per- 
verse pleasure in making do 
with the most obsolete mili- 
tary equipment, are equipped 
in this campaign with the lat- 
est high-tech weaponry. TjPQ 
radar locks onto incoming 
shells and missiles and in- 
stantly plots their origin and 
target. Marine LA Vs (light 
armored vehicles) play hide- 
and-seek in the sand dunes, 
from behind which they can 
raise a “spotting platform,” 
locate attacking tanks and 
fire a battery of lethal anti- 
tank TOW missiles. New 
“smart” shells called Copper- 
heads are guided to enemy 
tanks by laser beams. None 
of this comes cheaply. Each 


Copperhead costs $34,00tl 
The Marines are supivim' 
ly confident. “Iraqi tanks will 
die when they come up 
against us.” says tank com 
mander Lt, Col. Busti>r Diggs. 
Colonel Fulford says his groat 
est weapon is the iiuiivutual 
Marine: “As long as you pour 
water down their tl\roats, 
they are rormidable tight 
ing weapons,” The Marinos 
themselves are more Uiconio. 
“Man, that Saddam Hussein, 
he’s messing up tny life,” one 
lance corporal groans. “Wo 
want to get this over with. 
We want to help Saddam 
Hussein make up his mind. 
And if we don’t go alter him 
now, we’U have to go alter 
him later,” 

The Marines and other 
grunts are backed up by a lor- 
midable logistics network. At 
an air base in eastern Saudi 
Arabia, giant C-6 and 0*1 41 
transport planes and coim 
mandeered civilian aircraft 


land mnnavd t ho ch vk Amori 
can F'15 nnd Saudi 'Wru-u 
do fighter ,hMs scwuu^ over 

ht'avi \Yl\Uo huos% of Black 
Hawk t! v>og I avi'U't hidk'op 
tors aiui .\pivch(' attack clvop- 
pet“Svl{mco m t ht'disVarico.v'oV 
vmu\s of cmnotjtlaged Marino 
M dO tanks. arnanxHl pet>um 
tvel carruM s and donhle dock 
or hnst\s clog 1 ho ai vst rt p 
StM'victautMt who jnst tw‘o 
weeks ago airivod tirod and 
j\ttory uow' sound primed lor 
actiojv Air crows tlyitig re- 
iVunatssatu'o missions sound 
launtv. almost cocky “It the 
Iraqis start shooting,” sa>s 
ono crow chiol <»f an F - \ 5 tight- 
er sqiiadrou, “thet\ the sky is 
, going tti ht' fnll of Iraqi bod- 
' ies ” tVmuuinders work luu'd 
! to kotvp thi' doplovmont busl- 

^ nessliko, “d'horo's no rah. rah, 

' r.ah hero.” says Col. Uon lh> 

I kosz, commandi'r ot the il25th 
.Alrhonu> Infantry Hogiment, 

! “Wo have a job to do. And we 
; will do it ” 

! Init ial fi'ars of fi'ict ton wdth 

I the Saudis hav<' receded, 
l^haplnins who wore instruct- 
ed not to wH'ar v'rossos in an 
Army pa in ph lot of “do*s and 
don’ts” pin them back on and 
hold discreet religious serv- 
ices. Fomah' soldu'rs strip to 
tlu'irTsUirts vvhot\ noSaudi 
men are around. Some units 
still face mtqor disrvtptions 
because iemah' soldiers can’t 
drive in Savidi Arabia. “Sure 
I’m having problems,’’ says 
oiu' Air Force sergeant from 
California. “I can’t walk any- 
where without a male escort. I 
can't wear shorts and I can’t 
go downtown to buy a pizza.” 
And, perhaps a prairk, a w'ell- 
heeled Saudi buHinessnum of* 
lured a h.alf milliot^ dollars for 
one blond (('male ollicer. The 
otiicer poUU'ly tleclined and 
got back to work. 
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faced us in 1967 . My advice to th«> * x ^ 
troops in Saudi Arabia is silllSk ? 


can 


Wt waste valuable time on ^ 
comfortable; sleep six hours a * 
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By Avigdor Kahalani 



A Marine from the 7th Expeditionary Brigade practices sighting his gun in the desert 

Advice Fr om a Deser t Warrior 

A retired Israeli general says ‘train, train, train’ 

them actually hit. You can take a fix and 
adjust your fire. You can maneuver to your 
heart’s content. On the Golan Heights, for 
example, you have to worry about hitting 
roads or fields. In the desert you create the 
road as you go. For the military 
purist, the desert is the perfect 
laboratory. 

What’s truly unique about the 
; desert, from a warrior’s perspec- 
tive, is how "clean” the terrain is. 

You can identify the enemy more 
i quickly than in a European-type 
^ environment. Sometimes that’s 
good, and sometimes that works 
, against you. In the desert, you can 
I run, but you can’t hide. You’re always ex- 
: ^sed, and therefore you’re always on duty 

I And during wartime, it’s nothing but 
! overtime. 

I We W an expression in the Israeli 
Army, When it s raining on you, it’s rain- 
ing on the enemy as well.” It means simply 
the other ^y has to face the same condi- 
tions. During the Six Day War, the Egyp. 

W ’ ^ JohnXyneS 

KThe ® Practice k 

Liie Key. inere are no sunprinv. , 

netics or Iraqi genetics in the dese^Ho^ 
many rounds you can load and Loti;,? 
many mmutes is a question 

It’sprobablytruethelraqifLceSr"®; 

•'•'’““’"’'“““nfcSirh'; 


plenty of water and use every othe?’ ^ 

for training, training, training, 
Personally, I don’t think the into- 
ert heat is the big problem som. X 
make out. Maybe I m just a desenH 
heredity (my people immigrated to i , 
from Yemen). "Tanks have fans, and^*®<> ( 

modern ones, like the American m"'''’'* 
tank, are even air-conditioned. The Ah'^ 
will do fine in desert conditions. The i 
tant thing for foot soldiers to remem J'- 
drink lots of water. As for tank crews f - 
face it, most of the tune you are so ' 
that you don’t even think about the h» 

T J_ 1 _ 




An army has to work like a cohesive u. 
in the desert, or it will be smashed. A 

wolf tank commander in the desertissoo*^®* 


dead wolf. If he’s smart, he will use hk v 

'* ^ “ — 

f( 

use your air force and artillery to opf, 


cover and other intelligence systems fo 
read on where^ the enemy is. You have ^ 


and 

ce. 


'or a fighting man, the desert is both 
tfriend and foe. In regular terrain, you 
— can see maybe a mile at most. But 
when you are steering oO tons of lethal 
metal tank across desert sands, you can see 
forever. So. unfortunately, can the enemy. 

That’s why the desert breeds decision 
makers. A split second can make the dif- 
ference between life and death, as I well 
know. In the Six Day War in 1967 my tank 
took a direct hit from the Egjqjtians near 
El Arish. I was at the turret as it slammed 
into us. It felt as though somebody had 
plunged a giant knife in my back. The 
tank became a brazier, and even the 
trea^ were on fire. My deputy command- 
er died, and so did the loader. The blow i 
knocked me back inside the tank compart- I 
ment. As I burned, I tried three times to ' 
jump out. Finally. I succeeded in getting 
out and into a sand dune. Ironically, this ; 
time the desert helped save me, as I cov- i 

plentiful > 

I”'* back for 

undS’lfi ®';®" I had to 

nuergo lb operations in all. 
didnTpLllr^ oommander who 

tions. There vn„ - “O’"® °P- 

artiUerv to their ‘■’^® and 

- maximum range and see 
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some clean spaces in the enemy’s lines ^ 
go from there. Without good intelligeij 
the desert becomes a maze— a deadly 
Defending your desert positions is tk 
hardest, sweatiest work of all 
the desert offers few natural defenses in the 
way of rivers and forests, the American 
troops will have to make their own, as we 
did in the Sinai campaigns. You have to get 
out there with bulldozers to improve on 
nature by building trenches and barriers 
and laying mines in valleys. 

Fighting in the desert, sur- 
rounded by nothingness, a man 
runs the risk of losing sight of why 
he’s there, except to survive. A 
soldier’s motivation becomes dou- 
bly important. I believe the U.S. 
oflficers in Saudi Arabia should 
take the time now to sit with their 
men, to explain goals, to know 
every soldier personally, to give 
them the feeling they are the 
best, that their mission is a must. Leader- 
ship is at a premium in the desert, and 
without that nothing will be achieved 
I nearly died out there, but I don’t hold it 
against the desert. Whenever I have a 
chance, especially when it’s hot and muggy 
and congested in Tel Aviv, I head for the 
open spaces of the Negev. The desert is a 
beautiful place to rest. But I can never 
torget It’s also a killing field. 


Kahalani, 46, aretiredbriio>di 

general, led the Israeli charge into 
^esert in 1967. His Patton tank was thefij 
fo cros^s the Egyptian border. He was sid 

ine by a direct hit but he recovered tofi^^ 

again in the 1973 Yom Kippur war. bt 
i^ntten two books about his battlefield^ 

penences. One of them, 'TAe Heights 
ourage, was translated into English- 








Reveille 

fertile 

Reserves 

A test for the new 
part-time military 


B oston police S W AT-team leader Dep- 
uty Edward Eager brought home a 
map of the Middle East to show his 
wife and daughter where he might be going. 
Clifton Ymematsu, a California shopping- 
mall designer, told his boss he might not be 
in. A1 Beverly, commanding officer of a 
Reserve intelligence unit, faced an unusual 
dilemma: he had planned to spend the next 
few months campaigning as the GOP nomi- 
nee for Georgia’s seventh congressional 
seat. All across the country, a cross section 
of the citizenry waited anxiously to hear if 
they would be among the nearly 50,000 
reservists called to active duty in the com- 
ing weeks. Many also braced for what their 
particular role in the Middle East would 
mean. Air Force Reserve Capt. Sue Barry, a 
Chicago trauma nurse, bluntly describes 
her specialty handling severe casualties as 
"plug ’em up, plug ’em in and keep ’em alive 
as best we can.” If her unit is activated, she 
says, the wounds they would see " wdll be our 
worst nightmare.” 

They’ve been called "weekend warriors” 
and the military’s “second string.” In fact, 
Reserve and National Guard troops now 
play such a crucial part in the U.S. armed 
forces that President Bush had no choice 
but to call them in. Ever since the United 
States committed to an all-volunteer army 
in 1973, the Pentagon has relied more and 
more heavily on reservists, part of what s 
called the Total Force Policy. The reasons 
are mostly budgetary: maintaining a re- 
servist costs on average $5,000 a year, 
compared with $30,000 for an active- 
duty soldier. 

The Pentagon has relegated many criti- 
cal support specialties to the part-time 
forces. Reserve and National Guard units 
now make up 67 percent of the Army’s truck 
companies, 65 percent of its chemical-de- 
contamination experts and 100 percent of 
its water-purification and distribution per- 
sonnel. They account for 93 percent of the 
Navy’s cargo-handling battalions and 59 
percent of the Air Force’s tactical airlift 
capabiiiiy. "We can’t even do an extended 
police action without using certain skills in 
the Reser\es,” says former assistant De- 
fense secretary Lawrence Korb. "They sim- 
piy don * exist in the active force ” 



The 347th General Hospital unit in California receives instructions 


Some military analysts question the wis- 
dom of that policy. Active-duty officers, in 
' particular, view reservists as too ill 
trained, ill equipped and cumbersome to 
mobilize rapidly. In truth, readiness has 
• improved considerably from the days when 
they mostly played poker on weekend tours 
and drilled with hand-me-down weaponry. 

I Some now train with Army troops in the 
j Mojave Desert; some have joined Opera- 
tion Bright Star in the Mideast. Reserve 
pilots also routinely beat out Air 
Force regulars in flying competi- 
tions. Still, some experts have 
misgivings. "You get what you 
pay for,” says Martin Binkin of 
the Brookings Institution, which 
warned last year that relying on 
reservists, particularly for front- 
's line duties, poses risks to national 
i security. 

‘ Pentagon officials said the re- 
servists now being activated are those in 
! support, not combat, positions. Among the 
first were six airlift wings, trained to fly 
' C-141B Starlifters and giant C-5A Galax- 
ies. Some of those pilots have already flown 
volunteer missions to Saudi Arabia since 
I the Iraqi crisis began. More than half of the 
Army reservists will handle food, fuel, wa- 
i ter and surface transportation in the gulf. 

Many of the medical personnel, mean- 
! while, will replace active-duty doctors and 
nurses shipped out from stateside military 
! hospitals. The prospect of treating veter- 
ans and officers’ families on the home front 
actually rankled some reserve doctors as 
' they contemplated severe losses in income, 
i *T believe in what Kennedy said about ask- 
i ing what you can do for your country, but I 
1 don’t want to go into a stateside hospital 
; just to save the budget,” grumbled Gera 


Dreher, a Texas orthopedic surgeon vrho 
commands the Army Reserve’s 491st Medi- 
cal Clearing Company. 

Yet that was the bargain resen-isis 
struck when they signed on as standby sol- 
diers. While some did so out of patriotism, 
many were motivated by the extra income 
they could earn serving one weekend a 
month and two weeks each summer, all at 
active-duty daily pay rates. During a long- 
term call-up, the shift from civilian to mili- 
tary pay can mean financial 
hardship. "It’s a heck of a pay 
cut,” said Robert Morales, a Mi- 
ami-area police officer wfith a 
newborn at home. Even so, offi- 
cers at the U.S. Army Reserv^e 
Command in suburban Chicago 
were fielding 1 50 calls a day from 
men and women eager to sign up. 

Having to mobilize so many cit- 
izen-soldiers, so fast, was also the 
[ risk the Pentagon took when it opted for 
the Total Force. How well the reserrists 
fare will play a major role in determining 
the future size and shape of the U.S. armed 
i forces. With the prospect of war vrith the 
I Soviets now diminished, some experts 
! think the Pentagon can rely even more on 
! part-timers. Others argue for a leaner, 

I more rounded active force that would not 
require reservists in key support roles. But 
i planning for the next war Is alw’ays diffi- 
cult: already, the conflict with Iraq seems 
1 likely to be the kind of massive, drawn-out 
mobil ization the Pentagon once envisioned 
fighting with the Warsaw Pact. The wis- 
dom of saving money by putting reservists 
I at risk is just one of the many qu^tions at 
i stake in the sands of Saudi Arabia. 

Melinda Beck u.Uh Mark Miller 
tn Washington and hurmu reports 
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I PHOTOS BY DAVID TURNLEY-DBTROIT FREE PRESS-BLACK CTAR 

I training with the 'Popular Army' (left), a bread line 
i usual in the city's Saadoun Street shopping district 

i 



are 






coincidence that they were all jostling in 
front of a bakery at 5 a.m. 

Now the line is that the U.N. boycott is 
starving Iraq and depriving children of 
milk. Raad Saadoun, a shopkeeper in 
downtown Baghdad, recently denounced 
the Americans for the milk shortage, even 
as he was busy selling baby formula to 
customers. "How can you do this to little 
babies?” he said. Cases of powdered milk 


and formula were stacked at his feet. The 
truth is that there is no milk shortage, and 
the boycott provides for humanitarian dis- 
tribution of essential food if needed. Simi- 
larly, medicine is still allowed to be sent to 
Iraq, despite Saddam’s claim last week to 
the contrary. In a totalitarian society, 
truth is whatever the leader says it is. 

Taken a step further, it’s not reality 
that’s important, it’s what you say about it. 




PATHICK AVKNTURIER— GAMMA-LIAISON 

'Any method': Abul Abbas 


ligence sources. Most worri- 
some is Abu Nidal, whose com- 
mand structure moved there 
last April. Abu Ibrahim, whose 
May 15 Organization special- 
izes in airplane bombs, has 
also been in town, say Western 
diplomats. Nayef Hawatmeh, 
leader of the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, 
was greeted like a head of 
state when he decamped from 
Damascus. His group has 
planted bombs on Israeli bus- 
es. For the first time, A^ 
bas openly acknowledges his 

Baghdad base. 

And he is unrepentant. 
Challenged about his most 
famous victim, the American 
Leon Klinghoffer, shot and 
shoved off the Achille Lauro in 
a wheelchair, he demanded: 
"Can you name one Palestin- 
ian killed by the Israelis? 




Yes,” said his visitor, and did. 
The Palestinian was probably 
killed intentionally, Abbeis re- 
plied, but "Klinghoflfer was 
killed by mistake . . . The main 
goal was to arrive at Palestine, 
but the operation failed.” 
Visiting Abbas involved a 
furtive meeting at a hotel, a 
stop at a downtown office to be 
checked, and a short, escorted 
ride to his headquarters in 
a residential neighborhood. 
Half a dozen guards toting 
AK47s patrolled the halls and 
yard. But Abbas bristled at 
any suggestion that he must 
hide out from American au- 
thorities, who nearly captured 
him in Italy after the Achille 
Lauro affair. "I never feel as if 
I am wanted,” he said. "I feel 
as if they are wanted.” 


Rod Nosdlasd in Baghdad with 
Douglas Waller in Washington 
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tages 
guests, 

off to boirDoT’g 
"guests” when me}'' s-te mi 
prohibited from leaving 
countiy. Iraq is a sigriatorj. vw 

international convention? pro- 
hibiting hosta^taking. bui a 

word change is aH it ias.es. -t 
is difficult'*to talk politely to 
Iraqis about Kuwait, since is 
following words are forbidden: 
invasion, takeover or occupa- 
tion. '’'Fusion is the curren.-y 
acceptable term. " Y ou said tak- 
ing Kuwait?” Dr . 5, al-Tikrlti a 
member of the puppet Nanonal 
Assemblv. scolded a loc»e-taik- 
ing journalist. "This is not cor- 
fp^t. Ku wait is a part of Iraq, 
how could we take Kuwait . 

Muddied ttoigW: Muddled talk 
makes for muddled thonghi- 
The Iraqis say President 
was nervous last w’eek. whLe 
Saddam was calm. When Bush announcec 
that he was releasing 5 million parrels of oil 
from strategic reser\*es. an Iraqi official 
smirked, "Five million barrels [acrualiy, 
3.5 million] is the output of Iraq in a single 
day,” he said— conveniently forgeuing 
that since the embargo, Iraq’s output 
doesn’t count. 

Ultimately, totalitarian regimes eni^- 
gle themselves in their own deceits, 

"There’s nothing to suggest 
that we’re heading anywhere 
but war,” said one Wesiem 
diplomat in Baghdad. Iraq has 
made no \nsible chil-defense 
preparations, even after the 
Air Force’s chief of staff dis- 
closed the likelihood of mas- 
sive bombing strikes To do 
so, the regime would have to 
admit to its people what it has 
only just begun to admit lo it- 
self. The line, repeated by ev- 
ery Iraqi one meets, is still that 
America wouldn’t dare. ”The 
U.S. has no right to attack us,” 
truck driver Kareem Sethan. 
32, said last week, "and there 
is no danger that it wilL” 
^Vhile the Iraqis occupy them- 
selves wdth barking at the 
sky, "much of the diplomatic 
community is busy looking for 
a place to hide when the bomb- 
ing starts,” said a Western 
diplomat. He recently spent 
three days clearing out his 
cellar at home. If the bombs 
do fall, few Iraqis will be as 
readv as he is. 
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'Giitxtti': Aniarican hostages in Baghdad watch the leader on 


ROD NORDLAND— NEWSWEEK 

TV in their hotel room 


‘Inept bullying-. La« 


6 


Try Not to Hit This House 


5 


diplomatic note 

bassies warning of the Revoliutl 

mand Council’s decree that anvon!?'^' 


- - ~ -SC- . ■ . J J " 

A hard life in hiding from Saddam’s soldiers 




ing a foreigner in Iraq couX^?'*’^' 
spy. The note then demanded 

mats present for ^ 




mats present for registration anvt .' 
ers on their compounds. An outr 
diplomat in Baghdad termed 


•V 


S omewhere in Baghdad, in the relative 
safety of a house in a diplomatic com- 
pound. 24 American men have evaded 
capture hv the Iraqis for the past 40 days. 
One day last week, Tom Graham, 40, an 
engint>er tVom Amarillo, Texas, fed his 
cats: he enticed them over the wall from the 
shabby neigliborhood outside by offering 
roughly w'hat he himself has; ‘'decent 
meals and a safe haven. Jack, a rigging 
supervisor from Montana, led a group of 
the mt'M in his daily exercise class in Royal 
C'anadian Air Force calisthenics. Roy, a 
iuiddit‘-aged construction worker, was sit- 
t iiig in his Wagoneer in the driveway, rac- 
ing t ire engine. He wasn't going anywhere 
soon, “(''liarging the battery," he ex- 
plained. Gottg be ready for anything." 

Most of these hostages, and others like 
them scattered around Iraq and occupied 
Kiiw ait, say they see only one way for help 
to come: H.S. military intervention. "I 
don’t want ft) die. I have too many things I 
want to do, too niany places I want to go " 
«itii .l.-ick, who, like many of the hostages, 
a-kod that lus la.st miaie not be used. "But if 
Mr, ni.-di allows 20.000 expatriates to di- 
r>vt las decstons, then he’s not taking care 
1 1 biismess. t .niliam, who would have fin- 
kshe. las tw.syeur tour in Iraq on Sept. 27 
had the stane message for his two dLgh-’ 
t< IS when he managed to get a brief call 

r The issue t 

h«'ia,t t.raham had been working in 


Iran when the shah fell, and narrowly 
missed being taken hostage there — escap- 
ing the turbulent country in disguise in a 
bus. “History has taught us that to subju- 
gate issues to a hostage situation just pre- 
cipitates more hostage-taking," he said. 

This is not a viewpoint that a hostage 
comes by easily. The men in the safe house 
fully expect the Iraqis to come over the 
compound's walls the moment the bombers 
fly. They're worried, too, that they might be 
bombed themselves. “It's difficult to say 
this, but ultimately intervention is the best 
option," Graham said. He had a simple 
message to U.S. troops if they do attack: 
Be decisive and be expedient— and try not 
to hit this house." Jack is in an especially 
awkward position: his son is a U.S. Armv 
chopper pdot and may well be in Saudi 

and Saddam is wrong 

chores to keep^ the crowdld^h 
listening to news ^ 

videotapes. Their faTOrTtl-^To'^^r^^i 

which Jack has seen 1 9 h1 . T 

They are actually some of 
>es amone the i oL . ® luckier 


more inept bullying and a flaoaS „■ , 


BQij 
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Ja 


S' 


tion of the Geneva convent^S , 

not going to offer an American cit W 

into detention.” Iraq later said it? 

take no action against embassies s£ 
ing civilians. 

Still, the note caused alarm amonttl, 
two dozen men at the safe house whentk 
heard about it on a 7 a.m. Voiceof Auen* 
newscast. "It’s an emotional roller m 
said Jack. "It’s like going to a ks 


er. 




play^ and not being able to leave. i 
Iraqi demand reminded Eugene, a 4o-ye 
old construction supervisor from Ora 
County, Calif., of the day the hosta 
heard a radio announcement that 
Iraqis would let women and childrea 
They phoned Iraqi authorities, who s 
their husbands would have to accompi 
them to get the exit visas. “They v 
tricked into it," Gene said. The women 
out; their husbands disappeared intocu 
dy. “That really brought [us] down,’ 
said, “It was our first indication 
these guys are not fooling around 

T\ 


* i 


JJ 


Despite their own ordeal, many 

' ')d about 
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ones among the 1 nnoT . luckier 

|n Iraq and Kuwait— trapped 

hostages, whether or not -■ 


in official custody. 




I find myself sitting in the dark wit] 
down my eyes,” said Graham- 
worse for our friends and loved on^ 
States. I’m sure they’re doing 
squirrel cage. " “We’re glad that atk 
women and children got out,” sai 
"We’ll just have to wait and see 
plays out." 

Rod NobdlaND*'* 
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Excerpts: 




1 ^ «%at *s ftm f^wiKyist tw tttt gulf 

*viiiifinfi«i^ er stabfute? 

c; “ "O' ,ii the business of 
• .-. ‘ :*'< ue l>us»ness ot keeping 
N x“^> AS xX^ ft^e ?r<A tu objective— which 

-'oss'Oi*, itiUst not jX\v Therefore, 


. \\ 

,w •-■.'■ 
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'I > 


V ~ ^ V 


X 

.-v 


ssc' 't mxist leA\’e Kuwait and 
x,,c.A®:e ^ow-riurou*, must be re- 
is Vh the v niteo Nations reso- 
,,aw*s. iv4 liS 'itot n^^’Ot table In order to 
,vh ev^> XXV I'av-e hnit to make sanc- 
txx^s s'ld sevV-ndlx we have tr» oontin- 
usf to xn^s'neisse th,e amount of defense we 


tHeixp Sk' tlxst we liave enough ^>eople 
to xV hatexxot ,s awi 


■ V 


t> li. !.■ -'A' 


tAl^ «t a otw world ordsr,” What 

thf iistsss tonfht usf 

\ Aoxy UO'^' a x'-ae - ' is one of those vague 

V >‘‘ Ivit . the Bushadministra- 
o.oa X x^xistlxatthex w ere very pleased 
avM ^0 s!X' t he v'nuxxi Xations acting to- 
: ho f w 1 Vrmanent Membei*s in par- 
tiotuar aoxi t ho t to gx^t t Jie mot ions through 
SvVxir t\ xkHinotl so ilrmlv as w e have 
[■ Too vvnoc^pt oarnes one very im- 
V o ‘ : V 'O.hx'atuxn. that \x>u have to be 


vA 




■f' ^ 
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X >. 


ooo v\i x>rw hauwxn-may hap^xm because 


\ t- X 
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" X X V' ■' t 

x X \ A \ « X '-X 
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w ;sk' w o.on r. hap^xms It w ill Ix^tooiate 
,0 0 xx\xix\i Ano. t hen \~ou have to make 

0 ‘ xaoxgxunents w ith t he consent of 
O', t h.e rx'^gion 1 N" A TO is such a 
;oo;^l a: '. .xng'Oinent and . > ou w ill have 
so a ix^ional arrai\g'cment in t he Mid- 
m t he end. xsomeof us will have 
rv x'tu t he role t hat wa» havecan ied out 
tot vxxu's. havii'xg foiw^s ixxuiy to deploy out 
of ooxxvt \vha^e^'er atxxi is t he base organiza- 
hon, tor tb.e .simple ix'ason that we have 
aov i\^ iwo, xU<xV. to pia\ iug a w’orld role, 
t i '.x\v; r.axi ; ng nat ions w i i 1 al w ays have 

h suppl> ivutes 


■!• V V 
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#at t that argtiss that war san be rendered obso- 
with the right kind of security structure? 

mt is not the lesson of history . , , arma- 
Hieiits are not the cause of war. The cause of 
w xXi is when some ambitious country gets 
'eiy strong and the [others] still rely on 
idealism . . . Idealism is not a deterrent. 
There is no euphoria that will stop an ag- 
gressor . . , That is the ultimate signifi- 


«■•;•'■& ■■ 'ix, ' i 

■4 ^ 



taking the practical steps, then you rely on 
the few countries which have been used to 
acting in that way . . The others eanw 
along, but more slowly 

How much sympathy do you havo for the earman 
argument that they are constitutionally prevented 
from taking military action on the gulf crisis? 

I think that after they are umlied tlu.y 
will have to consider whether ihev slumUl 
modify that After all, Germany has noi got 
a drop of oil. Germany relies ou ,'iu |jpU In a^:-, 
for many of her raw materials arui sl ie ri a 
very successful industrial cmiiurv 

The argument could remain that even with d new 
operating mode for NATO, a natlon-stato will utweys 
react more swiftly to something like the gulf crisis 
than any collective group. 

There would be considerable 
validity in [that argument j. If it 
comes to using words, an organ 
ization can react very quickly 
Within 24 hours of Iraqi sob 
diers invading Kuwait, the 
United Nations was called to- 
gether, totally condemned the 
invasion and demanded imine' 
diate withdrawal . . . When it 
comes to [sending] troops . I 
think you will find that the na 
tion-state, or a group of us, 
would probably act more quick- 
ly — and there are times whtm 
speed is vital. And speed was 
pretty important this time be 
cause there was a fear, justi lied 
in my view, that Saddam I tus 
sein could have gone over very 
quickly into the north of Saudi 
Arabia and then, of course, 
quickly down the smal ler si at.es 
in the gulf. So It does not mean 
that each of us as a sovereign 
state has no defense duty wn 
have — but to your national de 
fense duty you add allianct^ du 
ties. The best and mosl. power 
ful one the world has twin- 
known Is undoubtedly NATO 
Whether we could build up oth 
er ones as powerful remains 
to be seen. 


TERRY O'NEILL 

Strength over idealism: The prime minister 


X >%* 


irtfiifNl art fm atwat ar fntprnational ro* 
*MdsiR Af tht tytt that dcvAlQp&d after Mtoriil 


cance of what has happened in the gulf. If 
we fail now, then we have ceased to learn 
the lesson of this century and we would go 
into the next one not safer but less safe. 

What has the crisis told us about the European 
Community's ability to formulate a common foreign 
or military policy? 

It teaches us what we know. The Europe- 
an Community is not a security organiza- 
tion. NATO is. [The EC] has the foreign- 
policy cooperation, but when it comes to 


It has been fashionable to think of 
the United States as a declining pow- 
er, at least In some U.S. quarters. What Is 
your view? 

The United States m the wortd’M mnril 
powerful nation, it is a free-entm prwe im 
tion based on freedom ami juBtice, mid i.lml 
particular kind of philonopliy which in 
formed people who went thei-e in t hi^ linit 
place: They went there for lllmrty Tlmy 
went there to pioneer. They weni, thm-e I n 
build opportunity, they went there In In? 
free and they went there with preity linn 
moral commitmentH, And in a wny tlmH<^ 
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Cm you ttmjilf cMroctoH;* wMt ttw mtt 
Ms doQf to fwr rtiailonsNit ortth Protfrimt Moiti" 

I ! ft j r; k 1 1 i !, i> ! u*'f ( t >f ! fn 1 i <• 'it : i ''i p* 

• /! tfipir fn‘itrt‘' most Amt rjcfu^ pooj' < 
knew - -t hii t w r wort n I w ; i \ f hr «t .i s i > s. 1 < ■'• 
<j/aJlit*h When 1 1)1’ f ti iti'tj 's{nf w I'ot t ! > 
Panama I thmij^M it was nitsohitro t ij/u 
and said so. and was reail\ r,o hi t 'hm t ihf^t 
that other ^jeople did not sa\ i(u s,i n< I 
think It coniirrned wha! w.isalu.'os tfw ’r 
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Talking Peace and 


Do you §m usi tfti words spoclol rtliltiii 
ship/' or is that a Journalistic horror f 

Well, yes j| is ;a sfx'i'ia! ti'mt p 
Because t lie Map na t 'hart a Indi m ,4'- m i s, : : 
to you as it doiw to us, the w nt e( ita!vp« 

corpus beJonj^s as muchfoyou as u 

. . There is such a common hei it aye a «. w i/ 
as the language Shak('sfH>aiv iMdotutr. a> 
much toyou as he does to us The rule of law 

the development oft he common law the 

fact that democracy is about mon> than 
majority votin>t. U isaboutjust iceand a n;!e 
of jaw; it is about certain human uyhtv 
which nogovernment can dispK’uv Kvause 
th^ey did not come from govermnem 
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Us w ording could change many times, Bu! 

t ile bamc ulea, sources say, wouldbetosanc- 

tion anlitary action without requiring T 
Lhntttd htutes, or any other combatant 
(»iit it.s forces under U.N. command. 

I ho question of a collective military tc 
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eigii ministers of the so-called Groups 
hie veil, the world’s richest nations (the otfe* 
ers Ja[>an, West Germany, France, Brit 
biii, Italy and Canada). "Bush and Baker 
'ivould f a ther not go to hostilities, but if 
they must, t hen they want to go intoit^ 
oleaidy as possible,” says a senior U.S.oili' 
t'iai ”'rhey want to have as many forces'^ 
Uie ground as we can get and as 
international approval as we can n' 

I he draft resolution could muster 

^Mha'oval Mush needs. 
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Kuwait and hunu'hi'N an air war o\ or Iraq 
Dopondmj; on lunv evont> actually unfold, 
till' casualty fijiurcs could run lower or 
, st>urLVs siiy. 

Stdl. ihore is no sign that Iraq wants to 
m'got lat i' "11 Saddam were shopping for, or 
trying to pt‘ddle, some diplomatic way out, 
this week oliered him a ptM'fect chance to 
test the market.” a U S. official said at the 
United Nations. "But all we heard was 
more threats from Baghdad.” Saddam 
warned that if the sanctions delivered "a 
sanguinary blow ” to Iraq, it would "stran- 
gle all those who are the cause of this,” 
including Saudi Arabia and Israel. And in a 
videotaped message to Americans, he 
warned that a U S. war with Iraq w’ould be 
"repeating the Vietnam experience, only 
this time . . . [w'ith] more casualties. 

Despite its hope for a diplomatic solu- 
tion, Washington had mixed feelings when 
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i lit' loill in\ il.i\ , an\ momciu " So\ a ’ ofti- 
c^,ll^ said then piduv h ail n 1. 1 . handed c 
must du cvv’rvthing [.KiSsihlc to a\oul a 
'■N ai . ‘ said Forohtn Ministrv sjiokesnian 
t'tcnnail\ ticr.tsnno\ But V>> lalkmc toimh. 
She\ arduad/e had hardened the Soviet 
line, w hich \\ .i-hington tound helpful 
An 'early war option'; The adniinistration 
expressed some belligerent sentiments ol 
its own Alter the exiled Emir of Kuwait 
\ iMted the White House and described 
Iraq's etforts to dismantle his country. 
Bush vowed again" "Iraq wall fail ” His na- 
tional-securil\ adviser. Brent Scoweroft. 
said that "what’s happening inside Kuwait 
affects the timetable” for choosing between 
military action and a diplomatic solution- 
Rep. Les Aspin, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, suggested 
that the administration "is looking more 
favorably on an early war option.” Aspin 
, said U.S. intelligence had found evidence 
I that Iraq is developing biological weapons, 

! including one capable of spreading the usu- 
: ally fatal disease anthrax, and that such 
j weapons might be ready for use by the end 

of the year (Newsweek, Aug, 27 ). 

If the administration decides to fight, it 


would preter lodo so under i\rtide 42 ot the 
I' X Charier, which permits the Security 
Council to autliorv/e collective action 'Vhe 
resol'vit ion being drafted by U S oHiciaK 
would . all upon members- to < tkorf/icm/c 
t oou etlori-' to repel Iraqi aggressmn . there- 
in placing imhtarc action under (I X aus- 
1 iio' - and tuu’>-'mu *« hr’ thorin i^sue oteom 
■ ” nut ■ I helik'aul> oi it it\ve(iiulii> ngVit , 

’he opeialt''ii rould ll\ a I X iiar', wliii li 
(Mulri bring Cv‘So\ let-, t lie Km o])oan ' a Inl 
lit the \ra*'i‘- iiunlne-, arut matu ot iVu' non- 
abgned on hoard, -..ic’-al ^ ofVu i-o I X 
enriorseineul o! tni h tar \ ;i'- I e ai i ;eav 1 v mat 

let’s to many Amcnc.m-' and to m-mv <4 ner 
nations 11 the I X Seruritv * o.Uie.l l'’- 
eides on that, we will have no oliieiaaon, 
Turkish President Turgul O/al tolfl 
Xh wswFFK Mans detail-" remain to be set 

tied One key U.S ally proposes, tor exam- 
ple, that the United Nations issue an ulti- 
matum giving Saddam a precise deadline 
after w hich military action can be initiated 
with the Security Council s blessing. 

It IS bv no means certain that the Securi 
ty Council will authorize military action, 
China, with its veto in the council, could be 
a major stumbling block; the Soviets, who 
also have a veto, and some of the Europeans 
are at the least unenthusiastic about using 
force. But at the United Nations last week 
there was a widespread sense of foreboding, 
a feeling that armed conflict — under U N 
auspices or none at all — was on the way and 
that, in the end, war may be harder to avoid 
than peace is to embrace. 

Margaret Garrard Warn e r ond R c s ^ 

W AT30.N m \eu York uith Thoj4 as M 
DeFrank in Washington and bureau reports 



Listen Up Good 

If o, Marines! Homesick? Forget about 

■ it Bored? xNo way. Your commandant 

won' t allow it. Gen. Alfred Gray dropped 
in on the troops in Saudi Arabia last week 
and delivered a homily with all the elo- 
quence of a boot-camp D.I. '*! don t want 
to hear any more questions abo^ut 
long you are gonna be here, he barked. 
"We’re gonna be here till we ^t done 

what has to be done, right?’; 
agreed.) "There’ll be no morale problems 
in the First Green Expeditionary Force, 
right?” he went on. "That’s because say 
there’ll be morale.” And there w^. Fol- 
lowing Douglas MacArthur’s advice that 
the "unfailing formula” for 
"appreciation from without, r&y ^ 
the Marines that even if the mission took 
six months or more, they had won a ig 
one already” simply by being there, m 

harm’s way. 
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neaceful settlement still can be found. 
Saddam knows he can’t win now, and 
there are too many people looking for a 
[neaceful j way out/’ says one senior olHcial , 
l| just suspect, unless there’s an accident, 
that diplomacy will solve it. My guess is 
that the embargo will take a big bite out of 
him in a couple of months, and we’ll work 
out a solution.” Washington has begun to 
count the cost of a war. The president has 
been told by some of his closest advisers 
that even a bloodless standoff is pushing 
the economy into recession, and that an 
actual war would deepen it considerably. 
And the loss of American life would be 
"horrible,” as a top adviser puts it. One 
Pentagon study predicts 4,000 American 
dead and 16,000 wounded if Bush invades 
Kuwait and launches an air war over Iraq. 
Depending on how events actually unfold, 
the casualty figures could run lower or 
higher, sources say. 

Still, there is no sign that Iraq wants to 
negotiate. "If Saddam were shopping for, or 
trying to peddle, some diplomatic way out, 
this week offered him a perfect chance to 
test the market,” a U.S. official said at the 
United Nations. "But all we heard was 
more threats from Baghdad.” Saddam 
warned that if the sanctions delivered "a 
sanguinary blow” to Iraq, it would "stran- 
gle all those who are the cause of this,” 
including Saudi Arabia and Israel, And in a 
videotaped message to Americans, he 
warned that a U.S. war with Iraq would be 
"repeating the Vietnam experience, only 
this time . . . [with] more casualties.” 
Despite its hope for a diplomatic solu- 
tion, Washington had mixed feelings when 


French President Fraiujois Miltetrand 
said that negotiations could begin if li*aq 
merely declared "its intention” to get out of 
Kuwait and to free foreign hostages. Al- 
though Mitterrand didn’t deviate all that 
much from U.S. policy, he seemed to offer 
Saddam a concession — and reason to hope 
for more. Rhetoric more to Washington's 
liking came from Shevardnadze, who de- 
nounced Saddam more vehemently than 
ever and warned: "War mav break out in 
the gulf any day, any moment.” Soviet offi- 
cials said their policy hadn’t changed. "We 
must do everything possible to avoid a 
war,” said Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady Gerasimov. But by talking tough, 
Shevardnadze had hardened the Soviet 
line, which Washington found helpful 
An ‘early war option’: The administration 
expressed some belligerent sentiments of 
its own. After the exiled Emir of Kuwait 
visited the White House and described 
Iraq’s efforts to dismantle his country, 
Bush vowed again: "Iraq will fail.” His na- 
tional-security adviser, Brent Scoweroft, 
said that "what’s happening inside Kuwait 
affects the timetable” for choosing between 
military action and a diplomatic solution. 
Rep. Les Aspin, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, suggested 
that the administration "is looking more 
favorably on an early war option.” Aspin 
said U.S. intelligence had found evidence 
that Iraq is developing biological weapons, 
including one capable of spreading the usu- 
ally fatal disease anthrax, and that such 
weapons might be ready for use by the end 
of the year (Newsweek, Aug. 27). 

If the administration decides to fight, it 


would prefer to do so under Article 42 of the 
U N, Charter, which permits the Security 
Council to authorize collective action. The 
resolut ion being drafted by U.S. officials 
would call upon members to coordinate 
their efforts t o repel Iraqi aggression, there- 
by placing military action under U.N. aus- 
pices and finessing the thorny issue of com- 
mand. "The beauty of it is, if we do this right, 
the operation could fly a U.N. flag, which 
could bring the Soviets, the Europeans, a lot 
of the Arab countries and many of the non- 
aligned on board,” says a U.S. official U.N. 
endorsement of military action dearly mat- 
ters to many Americans and to many other 
nations. "If the U.N. Security Council de- 
cides on that, we will have no objection,” 
Turkish President Turgut Ozal told 
Newsweek. Many details remain to be set- 
tled. One key U.S. ally proposes, for exam- 
ple, that the United Nations issue an ulti- 
matum giving Saddam a precise deadline 
after which military action can be initiated 
with the Security Council’s blessing. 

It is by no means certain that the Securi- 
ty Council will authorize military action. 
China, with its veto in the council, could be 
a major stumbling block; the Soviets, who 
also have a veto, and some of the Europeans 
are at the least unenthusiastic about using 
force. But at the United Nations last week 
there was a widespread sense of foreboding, 
a feeling that armed conflict — under U.N. 
auspices or none at all — was on the way and 
that, in the end, war may be harder to avoid 
than peace is to embrace. 

Marg.4Ret Garrard WARNERancJ Russell 
Watson in New York with Thomas M . 
D E F R A N K m Washington and bureau reports 
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Listen Up Good 

Y o, Marines! Homesick? Forget about 

it Bored? No way. Your commandant 

won’t allow it. Gen. Alfred Gray dropped 
in on the troops in Saudi Arabia last wee 
and delivered a homily with all the e o- 
quence of a boot-camp D.L ‘'I don t want 
to hear any more questions about ow 
long you are gonna be here, he barke_ . 
"We’re gonna be here till we get done 
what has to be done, right?” (The men 
agreed.) "There’ll be no morale problems 
in the First Green Expeditionary Force, 
right?” he went on. "That’s because 1 
there’ll be morale.” And there was. ho - 
lowing Douglas Mac Arthur’s advice that 
the "unfailing formula” for morale is 
"appreciation from without,” Gray tol 
the Marines that even if the mission too 
six months or more, they had "won a big 
one already” simply by being there, in 

harm’s way. 
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